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HE steady flow of attractive and informative materials is a 

source of pleasant surprise to those interested in New York 
State folkways. In Mirror for Gotham, Bayrd Still, professor of 
history at New York University, has assembled one of the most 
fascinating accounts of New York City that has ever appeared. 
The volume of ‘“New York as seen by contemporaries” provides 
genuine insight into numerous aspects of life in the city. Com- 
ments by countless writers—native and foreign, prominent and 
obscure—supply closeup views of New Yorkers over three centur- 
ies. 


Tony Schwartz captures an abundance of city folklore in 
Sounds of My City. This Folkways recording, originally a radio 


broadcast that was selected by the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters for entry in the World Radio Festival, was 
recently awarded the Prix Italia, the festival’s first prize. In any 
competition, this cross-section of the sounds, speech, songs, and 
music of New Yorkers at work and play would be a prize-winner. 

New items of interest outside the city will also attract con- 
siderable attention. Paul Bailey, of Amityville, has put together 
a volume of Historic Long Island in Pictures, Prose and Poetry. 
The prose and poetry come from the author-editor-historian-pub- 
lisher’s own pen, but the pictures come from many sources. His 
subjects—Indians, Captain Kidd, whaling, wrecking, and others— 
have a fine folk flavor, and Mr. Bailey believes that history need 
not be solemn but can even be a source of humor and a cause for 
laughs. W. G. T. 





WASHINGTON IRVING'S USE OF 
TRADITIONAL FOLKLORE 


SARA PURYEAR RODES 


ost of the folklore of early America was so fresh and 

raw that many cultivated writers rejected it in favor 

of the more romantic tales and ballads of Europe. Yet 
Washington Irving, who dearly loved the antique and the quaint, 
was one of the first to recognize the romance in the tall tales and 
rough practical jokes of the frontier. Perhaps this was easier for 
him because his folk surroundings were Dutch while he himself 
was from a Scotch Presbyterian background, so the contrast 
helped him to be objective. Even as a youngster hunting along 
the shores of the Hudson, he saw the Dutch tales as fascinating 
scraps of literature; and as a man studying the folklore of Europe, 
he remembered the distinctive tales of his homeland. In 1817, 
a visit to Sir Walter Scott inspired Irving to help the local Ameri- 
can countryside realize its romance and tradition as Scott had done 
in Scotland; and within the limits of his material and his ability, 
he quite succeeded. Of his seven tales and several sketches of the 
Hudson, only “Rip Van Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” became classics; but all the tales have the aura of the 
Dutch Hudson and the true flavor of folklore about them, and 
all were appreciated by Irving’s first American readers. 

Irving uses three distinct elements in his tales—authentic set- 
tings and local characters, folk material, and fabrications from his 
own imagination. Sleepy Hollow with Brom Bones clattering 
up and down its stony roads was a reality. Village housewives, 
inns and hunting parties are those which Irving had actually 
known in his youth. He uses the folk material in a variety of forms. 
Locai sagen and accounts of practical jokes are scattered freely 
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through all the tales to add tone and richness while both local 
legends and long established folk tales are used as basis for three of 
the better stories—“Rip Van Winkle,” “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” and “The Devil and Tom Walker.” However, Irving 
is thoroughly capable of creating pure fiction from his own 
imagination. He is especially good at elaborating and embroider- 
ing the skeleton of a local folk tradition so that it becomes an 
involved and romantic tale such as that of “Dolph Heyliger.” 

Irving was a literary artist, not a scientific folklorist; but his 
sense and appreciation of true folklore was so keen that he instinc- 
tively collected authentic material and used it with artistry and 
good taste. The Dutch culture on the Hudson was not aggressive 
enough to overcome the English influence. The old Dutch super- 
stitions and traditions would have died away, perhaps unrecorded, 
had not Irving caught them in his tales and not only recorded 
them but also given them life that they might live on in the con- 
sciousness of the nation as well as in that of New York antiquar- 
ians. However, Irving’s interest in folklore does not restrict itself 
to one locale; he assimilated folk material from every country 
in which he traveled. He sometimes adapted a legend from Europe 
to the locale of the Hudson; but he did this with such discrim- 
ination and skill that the foreign material becomes thoroughly 
acclimated. The folklore current on the Hudson was almost too 
realistic for Irving’s romantic style. European legends had been 
mellowed by time and disbelief but folk beliefs were a living, 
vital part of the Hudson culture. Irving romanticised them, but 
by doing so, he gave them a permanent place in American litera- 
ture. 

From the Hudson River tales, only “Rip Van Winkle” and 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” are well known, though Irving 
wrote several other stories using the Hudson locale and lore. 
Although they vary widely, all of these minor Hudson River tales 
use local legends of pirates and buried gold which seem to have 
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been among the strongest and most popular folk traditions of the 
river. In three distinct ways, Irving shows his knowledge of folk- 
lore. First, there is his portrayal of ghosts; second, his accounts of 
the elaborate rules surrounding the successful discovery of buried 
treasure; and, third, his use of local legends as basis for the tales. 

The pirate ghosts seem to have been rather frequently dis- 
cussed among the money-diggers of the Hudson. A belief in ghosts 
was rooted firmly in the minds of early New Yorkers. Individual 
ghosts were usually found to have their origin in some local saga 
and for these, there may have been some bases in fact. The pirate 
custom of burying a dead man with the treasure so that he might 
guard it naturally led to the idea that whoever uncovered such 
treasure must also overcome the ghost. It was said that long after 
Kidd was hanged in London, his ghost checked periodically to 
make sure his treasure was still safe.’ Irving uses the pirate ghost 
prominently in three tales—‘“Wolfert Webber,” “The Adventure 
of the Black Fisherman,” and “Guests from Gibbet-Island.” This 
ghost appears to be exactly like any old pirate. In ““The Adventure 
of the Black Fisherman,” he is but a local spirit offering ale to 
passing soldiers; and in “Guests from Gibbet-Island,” the ghosts 
are merely hanged men come to life, with their halters still around 
their necks. However, in “Wolfert Webber,” Irving really de- 
scribes and develops this ghost, introducing him first as a rather 
mysterious old sea captain about whom there is much suspicion 
and then allowing him to reappear as a ghost, terrifying because 
of his realism. In all the stories, Irving has several traditional folk 
themes, such as the ghost punishing the one who kicks its skull, 
the ghost in the extraordinary boat, or the ghost invited to dinner, 
connected with the tale so as to give the utmost authenticity to the 
apparitions. However, Irving’s best portrayal of realistic pirate 
ghosts is found in “Guests from Gibbet-Island” in which the 
ghosts appear only briefly but the little Dutch village and the 
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characters of hearty, dishonest Yan Yost Vanderscamp and the 
evil Pluto are fully developed. 

Besides having a knowledge of the folk ghosts themselves, 
Irving knew many folk traditions which he used throughout his 
tales as the occasion arose. In ‘“‘Wolfert Webber” and ‘Dolph 
Heyliger,” Irving involves in the plot all of the restrictions and 
difficulties traditionally surrounding the search for treasure. 
Neglecting the detailed ceremony for successful digging is one of 
Wolfert Webber’s first mistakes and one of the reasons that his 
search is so long. The theme of pirate gold only being used for 
evil purposes runs throughout all the tales and is especially not- 
able by its absence in “Dolph Heyliger” in which the buried 
treasure was earned by honest means and therefore may be used 
for honest purposes. In his early satire, A History of New York, 
Irving uses several types of folk traditions with great skill. The 
tale of Antony Van Corlear, who was dragged under the sea by 
some mysterious spirit as he tried to swim the sound on a stormy 


night, is reminiscent of north-European river sagen. Such a tale 
could well have been known among the Hudson Dutch. The 
figure of the fat slow Dutchman himself is also known in folklore, 


independent of Irving’s influence. Irving’s constant use of the tall 
tale tradition as the form for the History shows his awareness of 
the folk spirit. The Dutch were fond of extravagantly tall tales. 
This is probably Irving’s only work in which the forms and style 
as well as the content were near the folk level. 

Irving also uses the local legends as a basis for an entire tale. 
Although he sometimes elaborates the story so much that the 
original plot is almost lost, Irving’s retelling of folk tales is true to 
the folk spirit, especially with “Guests from Gibbet-Island,” 
“Dolph Heyliger,” and “The Devil and Tom Walker.” These 
three stories are obviously built on local folk tales. “Dolph Hey- 
liger”” seems to be the weakest because Irving added extra epi- 
sodes and much description. The strongest is ““The Devil and Tom 
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Walker,” which is so unlike Irving’s other tales in structure and 
content that one is inclined to think Irving almost wrote the tale 
exactly as he heard it, with perhaps some smoothing of style and 
a conscious development of mood. 

The basic folk tales which underlie these stories may well 
have been genuine local traditions. The story of the “Guests from 
Gibbet-Island,” old Vanderscamp’s invitation to his friends and 
the result of their acceptance, could easily have been a saga of 
Communipaw or some other New York village; or Irving may 
have found the tale in Europe and adapted it to the New York 
setting for, as Pochmann points out, the Brothers Grimm col- 
lected a similar tale, ““The Gallows Guest” in Germany.? The 
bare plot of Dolph Heyliger’s discovery of his ancestrial wealth 
also rings true as a local tradition. Tales of treasure hidden by 
wealthy men were well known to the Hudson country. Possibly, 
Irving had in mind a specific story when he wrote “Dolph Hey- 
liger” or he may have simply remembered several similar stories. 
His description of the dignified ghost is so different from that of 
the pirate ghosts of the other tales that one is inclined to think 
that Irving must have drawn his material from a fairly definite 
local tradition. Not only does the ghost have a definite quality 
and distinctiveness from Irving’s other ghosts but also the means 
and conditions under which Dolph finds the treasure are unique 
in Irving’s work. The story as a whole is in a different tradition 
from the pirate tales, but it is a true folk theme of the Hudson. 
Having heard many folk tales from the Dutch housewives, Irving 
was writing from material which he knew well and was also 
acquainted with American folk tradition outside New York. The 
lively story of “The Devil and Tom Walker” is a new England 
folk tale which Irving merely retells with very little addition. He 
probably sharpened the characterizations of Tom Walker and 
his wife and consciously prepared the reader for the introduction 
of the devil, but otherwise the folk tale seems untouched. Irving 
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could have heard this tale in New York as well as in New England, 
for the general picture of the sharp “Yankee” represented by Tom 
Walker fitted well into the New Yorkers’ idea of the New Eng- 
land character. Irving also uses the folk tradition as a base for his 
own imaginings rather than keeping close to the folk versions for 
the whole story. However, he always keeps much of the true folk 
spirit in his stories no matter how much he may add and roman- 
ticise. He often eliminates the roughness of the folk version, but 
his folk lore is authentic and his use of it legitimate. 

Irving’s two most well known American tales are also those in 
which he uses folklore most effectively. They vary widely. “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow” is a ‘‘mere whimsical band to connect 
descriptions of scenery, customs, manners, etc.,”* which also 
recounts folk traditions, saga and beliefs of various sorts in a 
loosely connected structure with just enough plot to hold the story 
together. “Rip Van Winkle” is the American version of an ancient 
folk tale in which Irving keeps very close to the folk version and 
with which he makes his greatest contribution to and use of 
American folklore. ‘These two stories are the best of Irving’s folk- 
like tales. In them, one can see the real contribution which folk- 
lore can make to the art of literature. 

“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” has a wide variety of folk 
material. Folk attitudes, homey descriptions, local sagen, and 
ghosts lengthen the tale while the entire story is a practical joke, 
true to the ribald humor of American folklore. Localities have 
special prejudices. Irving uses two of the special Hudson Dutch 
folk notions in his satire of Ichabod Crane. The prosperous Dutch 
farmers had little use for education and even less for the clever 
New Englanders, so by satirizing Ichabod, Irving catches both 
attitudes. His descriptions of Sleepy Hollow and the people there 
were so realistic and homey that old timers of the lower Hudson 
River claimed to have known Brom Bones himself. In this loosely 
organized tale, Irving could take time for his characters to recount 
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to one another several local sagen, similar to tales collected by 
other writers interested in the Hudson. These of Sleepy Hollow 
are based in historical fact and embroidered with native imagina- 
tion instead of being old tales transplanted to the New World. 


Many dismal tales were told about the funeral trains and 
mourning cries and wailings heard and seen about the great 
tree where the unfortunate Major Andre was taken, and 
which stood in the neighborhood. Some mention was made 
also of the woman in white, that haunted the dark glen at 
Raven Rock, and was often heard to shriek on winter nights 
before a storm, having perished there in the snow.‘ 


The ghost of the Hessian trooper is of quite a different character 
from Irving’s other ghosts. The mood of the “Legend” as a whole 
is more skeptical and less romantic than Irving’s other tales; and 
this of course basically determines the interpretations of the ghost. 
In the story of “Dolph Heyliger” the ghost has a vital but friendly 


part to play in the action and is portrayed somewhat moderately. 
The ghost of ““Wolfert Webber” is a more terrifying character, but 
his part also is realistic in relation to the plot, so his introduction 
and ghostly appearances must be kept within bounds but the 
ghost of Sleepy Hollow is not real; he is merely a huge practical 
joke. Therefore, Irving can go to extremes with this ghost. In 
other stories, the introduction of the ghost is carefully prepared 
for with many forewarnings; in the “Legend,” his preparation 
is much shorter and more intense. This ghost is more formidable 
and ghastly than Irving’s other ghosts and, in proportion, less 
believable. The reader may be willing to suspend disbelief for a 
pirate in a distant doorway but recoils against a headless appari- 
tion riding the night roads beside him. For this reason, Irving 
makes the whole affair with the ghost move swiftly so as not to be 
asking too much of his readers. Although the story as a whole is 
slow and descriptive, the sections dealing with the Hessian move 
comparatively quickly. The mood of terror is developed almost 
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entirely within Ichabod’s ride from Katrina Van Tassel’s home to 
the little bridge and everything the schoolmaster passes contri- 
butes to building up the terror. The tension corresponds to the 
pace of Ichabod’s horse who is soon racing wildly and uncontroll- 
ably in the wrong direction. Immediately, the pumpkin head 
breaks and the joke is sprung. 

This humorous use of the supernatural is more acceptable to 
the modern reader than the more serious interpretations of Irv- 
ing’s other tales. Irving uses his talent for comic satire as well 
as his talent for sympathetic description throughout the whole 
story and indirectly applies this satire to the belief in supernatural 
spirits as well as to Yankee schoolmasters. This light treatment of 
ghosts is not usual in the type of European folk tales which Irving 
admired but is thoroughly in harmony with the disrespectful 
American folk attitude toward the traditional ghost. By his use 
of humor and the practical joke, Irving brought ‘““The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” much more closely in touch with the spirit of 
American folklore than are his other tales except “Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

In creating the American version of the story of Rip Van 
Winkle, Irving did his nation a real favor, for he brought into 
American folklore one of the oldest folk themes of western cul- 
ture and made of it an excellent and pleasant tale. It is his best 
work. Although Irving’s version is a conscious literary one, it is 


also a tightly woven folk tale which allows little except the actual 
folk tale material to enter into it. As a universal folk tale, the story 
was so well known that Irving was criticized immediately upon 


its publication for not acknowledging a source. He answered 
that the tale was found so frequently in the European folk tradi- 
tion that he had thought no acknowledgment was necessary. It 
may well be that Irving did not have one direct source for this 
tale. He was well acquainted with folk tales from many countries. 
In writing “Rip Van Winkle,” he may have fused his personal 
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experiences in the Catskills with his reading to produce the tale; 
he may have been translating and Americanizing the German 
tale of Peter Klaus; or he may have been writing a polished vers- 
ion of a tale he had first heard from the Dutch settlers on the Hud- 
son. It is impossible to denote one of these possibilities as the 
definite source for the tale, although one is inclined to think that 
Irving’s reading in German folklore was inspiration for the actual 
writing of “Rip Van Winkle.” No matter what the immediate 
source of the tale, Irving’s production is the version in English 
of a folk tale known to many peoples. 

The theme of the long sleep has a long and varied history. It 
has appeared in many places, in many times, and in many forms. 
Sometimes the hero does not even sleep but becomes entranced 
by music, as did an ancient ruler in India, or visits Fairyland as 
did King Herla of early Briton, Thomas the Rhymer, and two 
wandering fiddlers in Scotland. In fact, almost all tales in which 
a mortal stays for some time in Fairyland have some implications 
of the long sleep theme because of the differences in the passages 
of time within the two realms. However, tales in which the hero 
actually sleeps much of his life away are found from ancient 
Hebrew history, through the early Christian tale of the seven 
sleepers of Ephesus, to numerous emperors and heroes in western 
Europe. The following survey shows just how universal the theme 
really is. 


The fiddlers of Strathspey were led astray by the love ot 
money, Rip Van Winkle was enticed by whiskey, and Peter 
Klaus by wine. Ossian, the last and best of the Fingalians, was 
overcome by his fondness for music. Too great admiration for 
beauty was the fault of Thomas of Erceldoune, of Jonas 
Soikeman of the Faroe Islands, of Helgi Thorir of Norway, 
of Jacob Dietrich of Pomerania, of Tannhauser the Minne- 
singer, of the Chinese Tu-an-Chas, of the Japanese Lu-Wen, 
the coral grove sleeper of the Samoan archipelago, and a 
hundred others in various climes.® 
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Two tales, widely separate in setting, are strikingly similar to 
Irving’s version of “Rip Van Winkle.” One is the tale of the 
Greek, Epimenides; the other is the German, Peter Klaus. The 
ancient Greeks told the story of Epimenides, who went to the 
mountains in search of stray sheep. At noon, he went into a cool 
cave to escape the heat of the sun. There, he fell asleep and slept 
for fifty-seven years. When he returned home, everything was 
changed. His house was gone and he could not recognize anyone 
in the village. He was a stranger among strangers until his young- 
est brother, now an old man, finally recognized him. 

Two versions of the German tale of Peter Klaus, who visited 
the sleeping emperor Frederich Barbarossa, show striking simi- 
larities to the tale of Rip, one at the beginning of the story, 
another at the end. Peter Klaus was herding his goats on the moun- 
tain when he saw a young man who silently beckoned to him. 
He followed the young man into a deep dell surrounded by craggy 
precipices. There were twelve knights playing skittles, and these 
were also silent. Looking about, Peter saw a jug of wine. He drank 
and was at first filled with joy and life but soon fell asleep. When 
he awoke, he found himself in the fields again; but his goats and 
dog had disappeared. Trees and bushes were much taller than 
he remembered them. Returning to the village, he could not 
recognize the houses or people. He met a few acquaintances in the 
streets, but they were strangely old. Finally, after many questions, 
he discovered that he had been asleep for twenty years. Another 
version tells that Peter Klaus, the goatherd of Sittendorf, tended 
his goats in the Kypphauser Mountains. He began to notice that 
one of his goats came late to the enclosure every evening. He 
watched her carefully and discovered that she slipped through a 
crack in the mountain. He also went through the crack and found 
a cave in which the goat was eating oats that dropped from the 
roof. He heard the stamping and neighing of horses above him. 
A man appeared and silently motioned that Peter should follow 
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him. They went up a flight of steps and out into a hollow sur- 
rounded on all sides by high rocks and overhung with bushes. 
Here twelve knights were silently playing nine-pins, and Peter 
was silently instructed to set them up. He was badly frightened 
but slowly took heart; and, looking around, he found a tankard 
from which he took a drink. The liquor was good; so he drank 
often to refresh himself as he ran back and forth with the nine- 
pins. Soon, the liquor put him to sleep. He awoke in the place 
where he usually counted his goats. He was surprised that the 
trees and bushes were taller than he remembered; and he could 
not find his goats. Returning to the village, he recognized the 
houses but not the people. Even their clothes were strange. When 
he asked about his goats, people merely stroked their chin. When 
he stroked his in return, he discovered that his beard was a foot 
longer than it had been when he fell asleep. He decided that the 
world was enchanted. His home was decayed, and a new goatherd 
and dog lived there. Soon a crowd gathered and began asking 
questions. Peter asked about his friends, but they were all dead. 
Then he saw a young woman with two children who looked like 
his wife. She told him that her father, Peter Klaus, had not been 
seen for twenty years. He told his name, was recognized by an 
old woman, and was welcomed by the people. Although the 
similarities between the tale of Peter Klaus and “Rip Van Winkle” 
are certainly striking, one cannot say that Irving was merely 
rewriting the German tale. The general theme is too universal 
for such a narrow interpretation. 

Irving has actually enriched the basic folk tale by bringing 
together several folk themes although a casual reading does not 
show any great difference between the two tales of Rip and Peter 
Klaus. Irving has spun the folk themes of the long sleep, the 
shrewish wife, and the origin theme together into one tale so 
smoothly that they have become a real unity. He uses the shrewish 
wife theme, in the form of Rip’s ill-tempered wife, as a motiva- 
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tion for the first part of the action. The long sleep theme, in the 
form of Rip’s sleep on the mountainside, is, of course, the center 
of the story; but perhaps the most appealing idea in the story 
is the notion that the thunder of the Catskills is made by Hen- 
drick Hudson and his crew playing at nine-pins. Irving may have 
heard of this idea from American folk tradition or imported it 
himself; but in either case it is an excellent piece of Americaniza- 
tion of a European folk theme. Henry Hudson is an excellent 
choice for an early New York Dutch folk hero; so that if Irving 
did originate or himself import this addition to his tale, he is 
greatly to be praised. His handling of the supernatural quality 
of this old adventuresome crew is also done with more skill than 
usual. He does not blatantly introduce ghosts but merely sur- 
rounds his strange figures with an air of mystery. He is careful 
never to identify them. His descriptions of the spirits fit well 
descriptions of ancient Dutch seamen and yet include many of 
the traditional attributes of dwarfs. In this tale, Irving iruly suc- 
ceeded in his portrayal of the supernatural, even to the satisfaction 
of the skeptical American reader. The story of Rip would never 
have become so popular if Irving had not succeeded in giving it 
a thoroughly American character even though he was writing a 
more European type folktale. 

The story of “Rip Van Winkle” has become an integral part 
of American folklore. It was popular immediately upon publica- 
tion and was widely read. Within a few years, several dramatic 
versions had been composed, the most successful of which was that 
of Joseph Jefferson. Jefferson played his version in Europe and 
America for years and was so famous in the role that many people 
who would never have read the story came to know of Rip’s adven- 
tures. Rip soon became part of the folk consciousness of the Hud- 
son. Since Irving did not specifically designate the village in which 
Rip lived, several of the Catskill towns hastened to claim him. Rip 
Van Winkle is not an American folk figure who owes his existence 
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to the literary production of Washington Irving. With his Hudson 
River tales, Irving made a real contribution to the appreciation of 
American folklore. Early literary Americans had wished for a 
romantic folklore such as the local legends of Europe. Irving saw 
that America had a rich folk tradition which was not appreciated 
or ever recognized by other writers. In his wandering up the 
Hudson, he found raw American folk traditions. Some were part 
of the American heritage from Europe; some were the folklore 
of the new land. Much American folklore was raw and rough 
like the frontier, and all was crude in substance and form; but 
Irving saw its native strength. American folklore was a new field. 
Irving, like others, deplored the lack in America of rich traditions; 
but he saw the possibilities of what picturesque folk material did 
cling to the older American communities and he used this material 
with both skill and appreciation. 


1B. A. Botkin, ed., A Treasury of New England Folklore, New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1947, p. 536. 

2 Henry A. Pockmann, “Irving’s German Tour and Its Influence on His ‘Tales,” 
PMLA, XLV (Dec. 1930), 1180. 

3 Quoted from one of Irving’s letters in Pierre M. Irving, The Life and Letters 
of Washington Irving, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1870, p. 346. 

4 Washington Irving, “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” The Sketch-Book (Suyten 
Duyvil Edition) , New York: G. P. Putnam's Son’s, n.d., p. 454. 

5 John B. Thompson, “The Genesis of the Rip Van Winkle Legend,” Harper's 
New Monthly Magazine, LXVII (Sept. 1883) , 622. 





THE SACRED STONE OF 
THE ONEIDAS 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


N OBLONG stone of unhewn white granite’ in the Forest 
Hill Cemetery of Utica moves mysteriously from place 
to place no more. Surmounting a marble base near the 
entrance to the cemetery, this boulder of about two tons in weight 
gives no indication today that it once posssessed such an incredible 
quality as self-propulsion. If we are to believe Indian legend, how- 
ever, this stone was not always quite so inert. Shrouded in the 
mists of a past, when history was written only in wampum and 
legends were preserved in the spoken word from sagamores to 
children, there were times when this stone shifted its position 
twice during relocations of the Oneida Tribe. Inexplicably, and 
without the aid of human agency, it followed the council fires of 
the Oneida braves to serve as an altar in the rites of their medicine 
men. It bore silent witness to all the vicissitudes of tribal change, 
as young braves aged to sachems and finally departed for the 
Happy Hunting Ground of the Great Spirit. Under its aegis the 
tribe waxed into a powerful people, whose vast dominions, occupy- 
ing all of central New York, extended from those of the Onon- 
dagas to those of the Mohawks. In the flickering light of one 
council fire built before it, the Oneidas took the pledge to join 
the Iroquois Confederacy of the Five Nations as second in the 
order of tribal precedence.* The Five Nations increased in power 
and importance until their name struck terror from the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Kohatatea (Hudson 
River) to the Father of Waters. 
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As the power of the Oneida Tribe waned, there finally came a 
time when its council fires were extinguished, when the weird 
incantations of its pow-wows were hushed, and when its members 
were scattered like leaves in an autumnal wind before the advance 
of the paleface. With the dispersion of the tribe, as segments of it 
disappeared noiselessly into the recesses of the forest, this sentient 
stone lost its orientation. There was no new gathering place of 
organized tribal life where it might find lodgment among the red 
children to whom it had given a name. In a changing world it 
forfeited its significance and meaning. In the very land that had 
been the ancient home of its people and on soil that covered its 
dead, it became only a geologic anomaly. Once a national altar, 
it found itself in the degraded position of an annoying obstruction 
to the plow of a race of strangers from beyond the bitter water.’ 

The inscription on a bronze tablet embedded in the marble 
consistency of the base divulges to the visitor of the cemetery the 


importance of this Sacred Stone to the Oneida Indians: 


This stone was the national altar of the Oneida Indians, 
around which they gathered from year to year to celebrate 
solemn religious rites and to worship the Great Spirit. They 
were known as the Tribe of the Upright Stone. This valuable 
historical relic was brought here from Stockbridge, Madison 
County, N. Y., in 1849. 


The history of the Oneida Tribe began in some remote period, 
buried in Indian tradition, with the migration of two brothers 
of the Onondaga Tribe. With their families they left their native 
village to erect their wigwams on the north shore of the Oneida 
River at the outlet to Oneida Lake. The names of these founders 
and the names of their squaws became lost as the story of the birth 
of this nation was passed by word of mouth down through count- 
less generations of Oneida descendants. Only their pagan piety 
transcended oblivion. The brothers solemnly observed the celebra- 
tions commanded by the Great Spirit. Their zealous acts of 
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worship and their exemplary conduct finally elicited from Him 
an outward acknowledgment of His pleasure. Lo! They arose one 
morning to find in the neighborhood of their tepees an oblong 
granite boulder, unlike any of the rocks in the vicinity. In the 
direct intercourse between mortals and .gods that exists in the 
early annals of all religions, the Great Spirit decreed that this 
stone should serve for all time as their altar and as the gathering 
place for their councils and their ceremonies. Their god also 
commanded them to take their name from this stone, which 
would follow them in all their subsequent wanderings. 
Obediently the brothers took the name of the ‘‘People of the 
Upright Stone.” Onia in their native tongue is the word for 
a stone. The tribal members were called Oniota-aug, the inflection 
aug indicating the plural. The singular form Oniota—a man 
sprung from the stone—became through lingual evolution to be 
pronounced Oneida.‘ ‘The syllable ta carries the idea of life and 
with O-nia a stone, the whole word means ‘People of the Stone.’ ” ® 
There is one reference to the Oneidas in Indian legends as the 
“People who lean their backs against the Everlasting Stone.’ ® 
Fortune smiled upon the foundation of this new tribe, and 
its members multiplied through the evolution of many, many 
moons. The community finally became so numerous that its 
sagamores decided to move from their cramped quarters. There- 
upon, the members of the tribe folded their wigwams and turned 
their backs on the Oneida River to find more room upon the 
south shore of Oneida Lake. At the mouth of a creek which today 
bears their name, they found a more commodious site for the 
establishment of their village. True to the promise that the Great 
Spirit made their forefathers, the Sacred Stone loosened itself 
from its resting place to follow the red children to their new 
place of settlement. Here the tribe constructed a fortification, the 
remains of which could still be seen in the middle of the nine- 
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teenth century.’ The tribe continued to grow in numbers and in 
power. 

After many years the Oneida sachems once again decided to 
move their community and the location of their council fires. 
For the latter they selected the summit of one of a chain of hills 
that skirt the valley of Oneida Creek on the east. The hill chosen 
as the new seat of the tribe’s government lay about eighteen or 
twenty miles distant from the old residence in what is today the 
modern town of Stockbridge, Madison County. It is called “Primes 
Hill” ® by historians of this branch of the aborigines of New York 
State. The ancient town of the Oneidas extended in a transverse 
valley south of this ridge of land, where it was sheltered from the 
north winds.’ The French called this village Onneiout. The 
Indian name for it was Ca-nagh-ta-ragh-ta-ragh." 

When the chief men of the Oneida Nation moved their 
council fires to the top of “Primes Hill,” the Sacred Stone again 
followed in the train of its children and deposited itself upon the 
eminence in a beautiful butternut grove, whence the eye com- 
manded a broad view of the Stockbridge Valley from Oneida Lake 
southward some thirty miles. When the braves were summoned 
to assemble by a beacon fire lit on the summit of the hill, they 
ascended the eminence through wooded groves and discussed 
national matters over pipes at fires in the vicinity of their national 
altar. 

Here the Sacred Stone remained for hundreds of years. It was 
there when the Iroquois Confederacy was formed, seventy years 
before the Dutch in 1609 discovered the Hudson River. It was 
there when large numbers of the Oneidas emigrated to Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, between 1822 and 1823. It was still there in 1845 
when the Oneida Nation had dwindled to thirty-one families—a 
remnant of 157 Indians, of whom 133 still worshipped in the old 


pagan way. 
The lithoid palladium apparently had many different func- 
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tions in the history of the Oneida Tribe. It served as a place 
where victims were butchered as sacrifices in the worship of the 
Great Spirit. On less gruesome occasions it served as a gathering 
place for the tribe to celebrate festive rites upon the return of 
each harvest moon and of each new year. At these times every 
son and daughter of the Stone journeyed like the Jewish tribes of 
old to join in the national festivities. 

Perhaps it served as a kind of speaker's stand, where sachems 
and sages resolved important questions that affected tribal policy. 
It was in close proximity to the stone, at any rate, that 
Otatschechta, renowned for his wisdom and deeds, was selected 
as the Oneida delegate to the Iroquois Confederacy. This aborig- 
inal statesman, according to Schoolcraft, “came from, and lived 


at, the locality of the stone.” ‘* Here eloquence as effective and 
as beautiful as ever fell from Greek or Roman tongue in the 
temples of classical antiquity was poured forth into the ears of 


the Oneida sagamores, gathered in the leafy grove. In the shadow 
of the stone Logan, the copper-colored friend of the white man, 
uttered words that, like arrows from a taut bow, found marks in 
the souls of his brothers and remained long after his address had 
ended to stick and vibrate there. It was at the stone that Skenan- 
doah, the chief sachem of all the Oneidas and the last orator 
of a declining nation, sought to sway the hearts and heads of 
dissident listeners to concerted action in the adoption of Christian- 
ity and in the espousal of the American cause during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The Sacred Stone lost none of the fascination of its legendary 
appeal in the hands of modern commentators. One account from 
an Albany newspaper maintained that “around it was celebrated 
the feasts of the dead, while often the very sight of it provoked 
the fearful war dance.” ** The Travel Bureau of the New York 
State Department of Commerce has magnified its importance by 
maintaining that it served as a rallying place “for the councils of 
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the entire Iroquois Confederacy.” 1* T. Raymond Rathbone, 
Oneida Castle Village Historian, was of the opinion that Onon- 
daga, which was the approximate center of the Five Nations, was 
the site of the grand council fires.** 

On “Primes Hill” the Sacred Stone remained until the year 
1849. The departing Oneidas had been loth to abandon their 
altar to the disposition of the whims of chance. The trustees of 
the Forest Hill Cemetery Association, which was formed in the 
spring of 1849, wrote to the Oneida sagamores who had already 
left to take up residence in Green Bay, Wisconsin, and conferred 
with the few Oneidas who had remained in the vicinity of their 
old home. The Indians were very happy to learn that the mem- 
bers of the cemetery association were taking measures to preserve 
this historical relic of their forgotten ancestors. With the per- 
mission of Mr. James H. Gregg, the owner of the farm on which 
the Sacred Stone rested, the boulder was carefully loaded upon a 
wagon drawn by four horses. In the autumn of 1849 the stone, 
accompanied by a delegation of Oneida Indians and two trustees 
of the cemetery association, was transported with considerable 
difficulty to a grassy mound in Forest Hill Cemetery. Before the 
Indians left the cemetery, they assembled around the Sacred 
Stone and displayed touching manifestations of genuine grief in 
making their obeisances before their departure. Several of them 
kneeled beside the boulder and kissed it. 

For twenty-five or thirty years after the Sacred Stone was 
deposited in the cemetery, it was a shrine among the descendants 
of the Oneida tribesmen. In the spring of 1902 the cemetery 
authorities had the stone mounted upon the marble base, where 
it rests today, bereft of its imputed mobility. In an account written 
by William W. Canfield the same year, the author reported that 
“even now at occasional intervals the cemetery employees see the 
figure of an Indian passing along the graveled paths to pause 
beside this sole remaining monument of a broken race.” ** 
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The Sacred Stone marks no single grave. It is a memorial to 
a people whose part in the drama of existence has dwindled almost 
out of being and to whose ownership and sovereignty over the fer- 
tile hills and valleys of Central New York State there remains 
only this mute, unembellished monument. 


1 Schoolcraft maintains that the consistency of this stone is syenite, which is 
like granite except that it is quartz-free. A footnote maintains, contrariwise, that 
a specimen of this rock “consists of flesh-colored feldspar, quartz, and hornblende.” 
(Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Notes on the Iroquois, Albany: Erastus H. Pease, 1847, 
pp. 78, 81.) All of the other commentators seem agreed that the stone is one of 
granite. 

2“It may be considered as probable that the Oneidas did not remove from 
the Oneida stone, into the valley and plains of Oneida Castle, until after the 
event of the final confederation between the five tribes, gave them security against 
internal enemies.” (Ibid., p. 84). 

3“The summit upon which, partly embedded, it [the Oneida Stone] reposes, 
is now [in 1847] a cleared field, in grass.” (Ibid., p. 78). 

4Ibid., p. 77; Cf. William Tracy, “The Oneida Stone” in Bagg, Historical 
Sketch of Forest Hill Cemetery, Utica; T. Raymond Rathbone, “Oneida Castle 
and the Oneida Indians” in Oneida Castle Fire Department (ed.) Brief History 
of Oneida Castle, New York, and the Oneida Indians, n. p., 1830, pp. 5-6. 

5 Pomroy Jones, Annals and Recollections of Oneida County, Rome: Pomroy 
Jones, 1851, p. 839. 

6 Henry J. Cookinham, History of Oneida County, New York, Chicago: S. J. 
Clarke, 1912, p. 7. 

7 Schoolcraft, op. cit., p. 76. 

8 Rathbone, op. cit., pp. 5-7. 

9 Schoolcraft, op. cit., p. 76. 

10 Rathbone, op. cit., p. 5. 

11 Schoolcraft, op. cit., p. 82. 

12 Albany Argus, June 6, 1897, 4:7. 

13 New York State Vacationlands, Albany, published by the State of New York, 

» p. II. 

14 Rathbone, op. cit., p. 5. 

15 William W. Canfield, “The Sacred Stone of the Oneidas,” Legends of the 
Iroquois, New York: A. Wessels, 1902, p. 192. 


I am grateful to Alice Cynthia Dodge, Librarian, Utica Public Library, Utica 

3, New York, for transcribing William Tracy’s “The Oneida Stone” and for send- 

ing me photostats of newspaper articles from the Utica Sunday Tribune, October 
17, 1915, II, 11, and from the Utica Observer-Dispatch, February 19, 1950, p. 8A. 
C. A. H. 





TALES FROM TUG HILL 


MARION WILLIAMS 


HROUGH the years, New York State has boasted of many 

active lumbering areas. One of the most boisterous and 

colorful of these was the Tug Hill plateau. It covered 
some seven thousand acres in Lewis, Jefferson and Oswego coun- 
ties and was bounded by the towns of Peky, Turin, Martinsburgh, 
and West Lowville. For many years tracks of the Glenville and 
Western Railroad ran up through the plateau to serve the various 
logging camps. One of the best known of these was Page, which 
is mentioned in the following stories. When trucks became able 
to travel the roads on the plateau, the rails were taken up, but 
the ties remained. Hunters in that section used to drive their 


cars up onto the plateau by means of the ties. Now the ties are 
gone and a road serves the few visitors to the area. 

Nowadays Tug Hill is almost deserted. Most of the logging 
camps and the lumberjacks are gone. A few old timers remain. 
From them I got the stories and recollections of the time when 
Tug Hill meant lumber. 


I 


It is a cold, moonlit night on Tug Hill. The forest looms dark 
and still. The only human habitation for miles around is the log- 
ging camp. 

Inside the bunkhouse the round-bellied stove glows red. 
Seated around it, the lumberjacks are whiling away the time by 
telling stories. Each man fancies himself a master story-teller, 
but they all must bow to Old Lard. The lesser spellbinders have 
exhausted themselves, and now it is time for Old Lard to begin. 

“There was never a book big enough to write down all the 
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pranks and jokes that have happened on the old hill. Now take 
the one that Fred Cook and Tom Mahaney pulled. They were 
both good lumberjacks. Tom was the best saw filer that I ever 
saw. They were both bachelors and they lived in a house on the 
north Osceola road. It was during Prohibition and everybody was 
making something to drink. Some sold it. As long as I can remem- 
ber, if you got a chance to steal it, it was all right in this country. 
If you went to a party, there was always something to drink. One 
guy would watch to see where another would hide the jug, go take a 
drink, and hide it some place else. 

“Tom and Fred were getting along pretty well after hauling 
stopped. It was the middle of April and peeling would not start 
until the middle of May. They had put all of their last check in 
groceries and they were burning for something to drink. Buying 
any would have to be a cash business. About a mile from where 
they lived this old lady made some pretty good wine. The boys 
figured out this plan. One would go down the road and hide in 
the woods near the house. The other would rush in to tell the 
old lady that the revenue men had just searched a house up a 
ways and that she had better hide whatever she had in the house. 

“She got very excited and asked him what he would do with 
it. He told her to take it over in the woods and hide it. She asked 
him to help her move it, but he said he had to go down the road to 
warn some one else. He left on the run and then circled back to 
watch, too. The lady and her daughters carried all the wine out 
in the woods and hid it. All the time they thought that they were 
putting one over on the revenue men. While they were 
waiting for the government men, Cook and Mahaney helped 
themselves and then took what was left and hid it where they 
could get it as they wanted it. 

“After ten days the wine was all gone, but they knew of a 
barrel of cider nearby. They took four gallon jugs and went down 
to see the man around milking time. One went in the barn to talk 
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and the other took the jugs down in the cellar and filled them. 
When he took them out and hid them in the woods, he forgot to 
turn the faucet off. After the farmer finished milking, he took 
Mahaney down in the cellar to give him a drink, but the cider 
had all run away. Both men were ready for peeling so they could 
get some money to buy their liquor honest. 

“That Fred Cook was a great one. He used to work for Bill 
or Jim McCarthy when the old Glenville and Western Railroad 
was running full blast. Cook decided to whale up a stake, get out 
of the woods, and go west. After peeling was through that year he 
drew his money, started for the front, got cleaned up, and headed 
west. He wanted to forget mosquitoes, pulp wood and snow. 
When he got into the midwest, he thought he would leave the rail- 
road and look around. He found a hotel on the outskirts of a 
city and a little more to drink. Then he went into the country 
looking for a job. He couldn’t get a job and he couldn’t see a 
spruce tree. After a few days, his fifty dollars were gone and he 
tried to borrow of the hotel keeper the same as he had done in 
Boonville, Lowville, Redfield, and all the hotels in this neck of 
the woods. No luck. He began to worry about Tug Hill. How 
would Bill McCarthy ever get that job done without him? If he 
wrote to Bill, he would send him money to come back with. As 
he was sobering up, he spied a pool of water not unlike the Lily 
Pad near the railroad up on Tug Hill. The blossoms had dropped 
off and the seeds were just standing there. 

“When Fred saw those seeds he got an idea. He went back to 
the hotel and told the bartender that if he could borrow ten dol- 
lars for twenty-four hours, he would pay it back and make him a 
present of five dollars for the use of his money. He got the loan. 
He went back and gathered the seeds, bought a hundred little 
packets and put twelve seeds in each packet. Then he rented a 
suit of clothes for five dollars and bought a nice big potted rose 
from a florist for a dollar. It was evening when he started out. 
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People were sitting out on their lawns, like they used to years 
ago. Well, Fred would set that potted rose down on their lawns 
and stand back to admire it. Maybe then he would move it a 
little and step back to see how it looked from that angle. When 
they saw what a nice rose it was and how nice it looked on their 
lawn, the people would want to buy it. He would say that he 
couldn't sell it because it was such a rare one, but he would sell 
them some seeds for two dollars a packet. When he got back to the 
hotel that night he had fifty dollars. He paid the bartender back 
and the next day he sold enough rose seeds to pay his tare back 
to Tug Hill, Bill McCarthy, and the woods. 

“Funny things always seemed to happen to lumberjacks when 
they got out of the woods. A lot of them used to go down to Utica 
to spring out, as the jacks called it. One time this old jack was 
wandering around Utica, hoping he would find some one to stake 
him to another drink. He had all he could carry as it was. He saw 
all these people going into a building and so he followed them. 
There was an aisle inside with seats on both sides. He was pushing 
and crowding, trying to get to the front because he thought the 
bar was up there. A man was kneeling in his way, so this old jack 
gave him a kick and said: “‘Get on to your feet. What do you think 
you are doing down there?” The man got up but he didn’t like 
that sort of treatment, so an usher had to call a cop. The cop took 
the jack to the crowbar hotel. On Monday morning he got took 
before Scotchey Connors, the judge, who was now getting along in 
years but in his early days he had been a lumberjack. When he 
found out who the jack was and that he came from Tupper Lake, 
Scotchie gave him two dollars and told him to get back up in the 
woods and the next time that he came to Utica not to go into a 
Salvation Army meeting and cause trouble.” 

The fire was dying out in the stove. It was time to stop the 
stories and go to bed. The men had a hard day’s work before 
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them in the morning. Before they dropped off to sleep they could 
hear Old Lard repeating the lumberjacks’ prayer: 


Now I lay me down to sleep 

While the lice and bed bugs over me creep, 
If one should bite me before I wake, 

I hope, by gosh, his jaws will break. 


II 


There was great excitement in the bunkhouse. During the 
day, one of the boys had found a bear den which had a female bear 
and two cubs inside. He liad killed the mother and brought the 
cubs to the camp. The cook had taken over their care. After some 
of the talk had died down, Old Lard began to reminisce about 
the bears when he was young. 

“Back around 1895 the bears were really thick in the woods. 
I have seen sheep killed within fifty rods of the old homestead. 
Some bears would take a flock of sheep and drive them back in 
the woods and guard and kill them as they wanted something to 
eat. Cows have been clawed up by bear, but cutting off the forest 
have drove the bear out. I’ve got the names of the old time bear 
hunters here some place. Besides the spruce gum, the taking of 
bear, deer, martin, rabbits and coon was the agriculture of Tug 
Hill in the old days. 

“‘Now let me see. Steve Collins killed a hundred and six bear. 
Nat Clifford killed ninety-six bear. Bert Stedman and Fred Fox 
both killed sixty. William Stedman and John Taylor both killed 
thirty. Bill Batson killed twenty. Bill Colvin killed eight. I have 
shot at four and killed two. That was the most excitement I ever 
had in one day. 

“Like I said, bear weren’t the only agriculture on Tug Hill. 
Deer was as thick as bedbugs in a lumberjack’s bunk. Hunters 
could get a bounty of ten dollars per carcass down in New York 
City. One time when I was young these two hunters decided to 
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really clean up on bounties. In those days the crust was so thick 
on the snow in the winter that you never broke through. Deer 
with their little feet kept going through the crust. These two 
hunters went way back up in the woods. They killed three hun- 
dred deer that winter by jumping on the back of the poor things 
and cutting their necks. Deer never had a chance. These hunters 
drew the carcasses out of the woods and put them on the ice of the 
Salmon River, figuring that the ice would make a nice road for 
their wagons. They spent that night in a lumber camp. It thawed 
during the night and the ice went out. When these hunters woke 
up in the morning, the carcasses was floating down to Lake 
Ontario. That was the last winter that deer were seen on Tug 
Hill for fourteen years. The morning that first deer came out on 
the meadow in back of our house, we all went out to see it. 

“Well, I don’t know about your bones, but mine are just 
screaming at me to hit the sack. I just hope that fool bedbug that 
was chasing himself all over my face last night will pick on one 
of you tonight and leave me alone.” 


III 


One of the younger lumberjacks had seen what appeared to 
be the sole of a boot that had been hung on the wall by Old 
Lard’s bunk, so he had asked for the story behind it. 

“About forty-five years ago there was a young boy, Russell 
Swetman, about sixteen years old. He was a live wire and always 
in trouble around home. John Stuper owned the sawmill that was 
known as the old Jackson mill, run by water power and located 
on Fall Brook. His parents wanted Stuper to take the boy home 
and see if he couldn’t use him. Stuper kept two or three cows, and 
it was the boy’s job to do the chores. 

“About the middle of November there came a heavy rain 
and the cows went to the barn. To us up here, when that happens, 
we know that snow will follow. All of Stuper’s cows went to the 
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barn—except this one calf. The Shepherd dog had run with the 
calf all summer. Mrs. Stuper, who did not like Russell, told him 
to go after the calf and not to come back until he had her. Russell 
took an umbrella and started up the brook. The water was high 
and the current swift. 

“Dark came, but no boy, calf, or dog. In the night the rain 
turned to snow and in the morning there was eighteen inches of 
snow. There was no telephone and no way to start a hunt except 
as word was passed along from neighbor to neighbor. We lived 
only three miles away and we didn’t hear of it until the children 
came home from school. The calf and the dog got across the stream 
and came to the road about two miles from the Stuper home. 
There were fifty men pushing through the snow, but they didn’t 
find the boy. Everybody in the neighborhood thought the boy had 
run off to join his brother. Well, when I was working for the 
Gould Paper Company, Robert Blair found this sole at the foot 
of a big birch tree, about half a mile from the highway where the 
calf and dog had come out of the woods. I was sure this was the 
boot that young Swetman had on because of the way that the sole 
was made. You don’t find work like that today. 

“Talk about the things you find in the woods. A few years 
back this hunter came into camp carrying this old sword. He had 
found it in the swollen roots of an old beech tree. It was in right 
up to the end of the blade. What stories that thing might have 
told. I have often wondered if it might not have been stuck 
through a man in the beginning and then the tree just grew 
up around it. He wouldn’t sell it to me and I didn’t have brains 
enough to steal it then. I have often wished that I had. He took 
it home and let his children play with it. 

“Do any of you remember the time when balloons were all the 
thing? People used to go riding around in them just like they ride 
in cars now. Well, back in 1871 this young girl, Nellie Thurston, 
went up in a balloon from Watertown. She went flying along and 
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she thought she was still around Watertown. She flew over Red- 
field and then got lost in a cloud. When she got out of that, she 
found herself over Tug Hill. There weren’t any houses in sight 
and she was losing gas out of the balloon. She threw some sand 
bags over but she still couldn’t keep from landing right in the 
trees. She spent the night up in the tree to keep away from all the 
wild animals she thought were around. In the morning she fol- 
lowed a cow to a house and from there she went to Richland Sta- 
tion, the nearest railroad at the time. 

“This old Hill has seen a lot of strange things. At one time 
there use to be whole lot of St. Regis Indians around here. Well, 
the government decided to move them to a new reservation, so 
they were all packing up except this old chief. He had been born 
around here and he wasn’t going to leave just because the govern- 
ment told him to. He was left here when his tribe moved away. All 
he had to kill game with was this little knife. He was around here 
for quite a while, and then one day he came up missing. The white 
folks started out to look for him, and up in the woods they found 
this path with a big log across it. On one side of the log was this 
big bear, dead as a doornail, and on the other side was the old 
chief, just as dead. Well, the folks sent word to his people and 
they came. The white folks offered to show them where the chief 
was in the woods, but they said that they would find him. They 
went in the woods around eleven in the morning and came out 
around five at night. After they left, the while folks went up in 
the woods to see where the chief was buried. They looked all 
over those woods and they never found a sign of a grave. In one 
place they found a place where the Indians had piled up a whole 
lot of stones. They took that all apart and looked underneath, 
but they couldn’t find a sign of a carcass. The chief and that old 
bear had just disappeared. 

“Some other St. Regis Indians used to hold field days up at 
West Leyden. There was a strong old chief who owned twenty-two . 
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hundred acres on Tug Hill. He used to wrestle each year with all 
comers and he always won. One year this fellow challenged the 
chief and said that if the chief would put up his deed to all that 
land as a small side bet, he could beat him. Well, this young 
fellow climbed up on that platform and threw that old chief all 
over the place. He climbed down from that platform a lot richer 
than he was when he got on. Of course, land wasn’t worth much 
then. A man could be land poor. 

“You know, I am part Indian myself. My great-grandmother 
was a full-blooded squaw. My great-great-grandfather and his son 
fought in the Revolutionary War in the battle of Oriskany. Later 
they moved to Tug Hill. My kin helped to build that state 
road that went from Albany to Sacketts Harbor in 1812. I myself 
have lived on Tug Hill for more than forty years and most of 
them were spent in the woods. 

‘Well, boys, the bedbugs are a-hollering for their meal, so we 


had better hit the hay. We sure don’t want to disappoint the little 
critters.” 
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JULIA HULL WINNER 


THER days, other ways.” So runs the old phrase. One 
of the interesting sources for the ways of times now 
past is a newspaper file. I have a particular fondness 


for search through old papers, where I have found a variety of 


suggestions concerning the manners of life, occupations and even 
humor of people of long ago. 

From newspapers published in Lockport in the 1830's I have 
selected the following rhymed advertisements. What a picture 
they present! 

This one appeared in The Niagara Courier on July 15, 1836: 


NEW STORE-—Corner of Main and Pine street, formerly occupied by 
S. W. Woolcott. Something new every day. 
HOPKINS & HEWES having recently purchased the entire stock in 
trade of S. W. Woolcott, who has spent a great part of the season in the 
city, purchasing GOODS at Auction, and other places of bargain, at 
the present reduced prices, which, together with the addition they have 
made, enable them to offer to the public as complete and extensive 
assortment as ever offered in this market. They have been at unwearied 
pains in arranging their New Establishment; and friends— 

Ye who have the ready pewter, 

As Fortune passes, just salute her; 

Here bring your CASH, perhaps ‘twas mine once, 

And for your sixpence, get a ninepence. 


They confidently assure the public that they are enabled to sell goods 
of all description, as low, and some kinds lower than can be had at any 
other establishment in this section—NO MISTAKE! Their arrange- 
ments are such that they will be receiving NEW GOODS every week, 
until the close of navigation! 

And everything that’s yet been made, 

They keep to sell, in way of trade. 
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Groceries, Paints, Oils, Hats, Boots and Shoes, Dry Goods, Hard-ware, 
Glass, Hollow-ware, Woodware, Iron, Nails, Crockery, etc.; ALL of 
which are so well purchased, and in such order as only need be seen, 
to be bought. They challenge the closest scrutiny, as to quality, prices, 
quantity and styles, and feel confident that when weighed in the bal- 
ance their assortment will not be found wanting. They say to all, 

Be wise and know the better way, 

Where Goods are cheap there buy and pay. 


New Firm—with their country’s motto “Live and let live.’’ Free trade 
and Teamsters’ rights is the leading article in their business creed. And 
to all who work for a living, and deserve good bargains, they would 
say, don’t pass the NEW STORE: for buy cheapest, and make for 
yourselves is the voice of reason, and unless you listen to her, she will 
surely rap your knuckles. Now, hark ye! Economy, honesty, industry 
and the hand of the diligent, maketh rich. The age of improvement, 
workingmen and mechanics, 


ATTENTION THE WHOLE LINE!!! 


We expect from this day, 
To receive very prompt pay; 
If not, we'll sell you no droll things, 
If you've not ready cash, 
Bring all kinds of trash, 
We barter for rags, and such old things. 


MARK HOPKINS 
WILLIAM HEWES 


The co-owner, Mark Hopkins, a Lockportian, went West in the 
1840’s and amassed a fortune in such pioneer projects as railroad- 
ing. A famed San Francisco hotel now bears his name. 
The following is addressed, ‘To the Public,” and was printed 

in The Niagara Democrat on March 3, 1837: 

DEAR FRIENDS you know the time has come 

When SHOES are bought for any sum; 

When pedlars vend their crazy shoes 

Which fall to pieces in the use, 

And pocket thus your hard earned cash, 
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Returning you for money—trash! 
But people know that common sense 
Declares that they should save their pence, 
And make the wearing them the test 
To find whose shoes will wear the best. 
My shoes I ask you all to try, 
So when you want just come and buy; 
And this I promise all of you, 
That any time I’m glad to shew [shoe] 
But stop before much more is said 
We'll have a little done, [dun] 
This know ye all I want the cash 
As much as any one. 
MY thanks I tender all my friends, 
For patronizing trade; 
But double thanks I'll render them 
When my accounts are paid. 


To those who owe, just call and pay, 
And thus put off the evil day 

"Tis thus my friends we all should teach 
“Men how to practise as they preach.” 


E. S. FAXON 


Dispersed throughout The Democrat on the same day, March 
3, 1837, were these advertisements: 


FRESH TEAS, FRESH TEAS 
Fresh Teas of every sort 
That any one can choose 
They add a zest to the ills of life, 
And drive away the blues, 
Just received and for sale, by 
JOHNSON & RAWSON 


CROCKERY 


And nothing that is made of Clay 
Do Johnson and Rawson lack, 
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From China, brought from far away 
To Tea—pots white and black. 
For sale by JOHNSON & RAWSON 


NEW AND CHEAP GOODS ! 1! 
Old goods are out of date 
And all sold off, on trust; 
But fashions change of late, 
And so our prices must. 
Just received and for sale, by 
JOHNSON & RAWSON 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT CHINTSES & CALICOES 
Chintses dark and light, 
Shirtings bleached and brown, 
Calicoes blue and white, 
Cheap for money down. 
For sale by JOHNSON & RAWSON 


BROAD CLOTHS—HEAR YE! 


Of broadcloths there is not a lack, 
And various colors to choose; 

Mix’d bottle green, and black, 
And other most beautiful Hues. 


Just received by JOHNSON & RAWSON 


ON HAND, CHEAPER THAN EVER 
Bang-ups and Beverteens 
Suspenders, Buttons, Belts, 
White Flannels, Red and green 
Hats, neuter, fur and green, 
For sale by JOHNSON & RAWSON 


GROCERIES 
Groceries of every kind, 
In parcels large and small, 
You always here may find, 
Even to alcohol. 
For sale by JOHNSON & RAWSON 
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HARDWARE:— 
Knives and forks, and files; 
Troy nails, and Norfolk latches, 
Candlesticks and coffee mills; 
Halter chains and loco-foco matches. 
For sale by JOHNSON & RAWSON 


Two years earlier, March 4, 1835, this advertisement, written 
perhaps by the same bard, was published in The Courier: 


ATTENTION THE WHOLE! 
Friends will you listen? 
My tale is short but sweet to those that will read, hear, see, and last, 
but not least—believe! 
I have no puffs or honied lies 
Which issue now in floods, 
But of all the lads beneath the skies, 

I sell the cheapest GOODS. 
It is no fiction, but honest truth, that I have just opened one of the 
largest and best assorted stocks of 

DRY GOODS, CROCKERY, 
GROCERIES, HARDWARE, etc. 

ever offered in Lockport to a gazing and admiring Public—which I 
hesitate not to say for a quality style and low prices, has no parallel 
in this glorious country. It would be a winter’s job to enumerate 
articles—but call and you shall have particulars at the counter. 
Don’t mistake the door, No. 3, Central Buildings 
Jan. Ist, 1835 E. RAWSON. 
N. B. All kinds of country produce (cash not excepted) taken in pay- 
ment for Goods. 


A pious sentiment, typical of the period, is found in this notice 
from The Courier, of September 2, 1835: 


“By the sweat of thy brow shall thou get thy bread!” 


Ho! Friends one and all please hearken awhile, 
Attend to my call and the facts reconcile; 

As a TAILOR, I pledge my word shall be true, 
Whate’er I engage I will certainly do. 
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In cutting and making, attention I’ll pay, 

And follow the fashion or orders obey; 

My aim is to PLEASE and friends to obtain, 
And those who call once will, I trust, come again. 
In making and fitting, my garments you'll find 
Inferior to none in style or in kind; 

And the price too, alas! is the cheapest of any— 
From five dollars down to the half of a penny; 
Old garments repaired—work punctually done— 
I'll faithfully serve each and every one. 

Of cloth I have some, and of ready made clothes, 
Which, I will for Cash, very cheaply dispose. 

At the old shop I’m found, please give me a call; 
I work for a living and so should we all. 


WANTED!—An active, steady and faithful boy, of 15 or 16 years ot 
age, who can come well recommended, is wanted as an apprentice to 
the Tailoring Business. S. WOODHULL 


One wonders whether Mr. I. T. Davis, after releasing the fol- 


lowing in The Courier on December 28, 1836, was successful in 
his quest for a wife: 


EMPEROR OF THE WEST—New Location 
The gallant Emperor of the West 
To please himself and friends thought best 
To change Dame Fashion’s late location 
And find a better situation. 
He accordingly removed his whole stock in trade into a most com- 
modious room, fitted up at considerable expense in the basement story 
of the building occupied by Messrs. Gardner and Bradley, attorneys 
at law, and H. Maxwell, M.D. on Canal St., three doors northeast of 
the Post Office. He' most humbly and sincerely thanks his old friends 
and customers for their former generosity and informs them that here- 
after he shall be more ready and no less willing to serve them than 
heretofore. 
His razors, all in good repair, 
Will clip the finest smoothest hair; 
So when to shave you think it best, 
Call on the Emperor of the West. 
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He also keeps constantly on hand such articles as stocks, collars, 
besoms, gloves, curls, bear’s oil, balm of Columbia, Macassar oil, 
Cologne, lavendar, milk of roses, Cream of almonds, honey water, 
Florida water, rose water, and various other articles of perfumery too 
numerous to mention. 


Ye who would please a wife or daughter 
Just call and buy my honey water. 

I’ve also various gloves and curls 

For ancient matrons, maids and girls. 
And if in such you would be dressed 
Visit the Emperor of the West. 


Ye traveling gents both old and young 
Who drive Clinton’s ditch along 

If at our port you stop to rest 

Just seek the Emperor of the West. 


To cheer the gloomy hours of life, 
Your humble servant wants a wife 
And therefore in this public manner 
Would hint to Sarah, Jane or Hannah, 
That any time ’twixt this and June— 


No matter whether late or soon 

He will receive each proposition 

To spoil or better his condition. 

And if he fails in all to find 

The one he wants, he’ll pay the wine. 


On December 9, 1835, this announcement appeared in The 
Courter: 


S. G. Scott 


Takes great pleasure in announcing to the friends of Domestic 
Beard and Hair Growing, of this village, that he has again resumed his 
business of shearing and shaving the community, at the building torm- 
erly occupied by Mr. Cocks as a Jeweller’s Shop which has, ‘however, 
been transmuted into a new one—A SHAVING DEPOT. 
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I'll say to all who've hair or beards to crop 
I recommend my shaving shop; 

Cheap, luxuriously, I trim 

The roughest beard of any chin, 

Cut the hair on the newest plan, 

And charge less than any man. 


SHAVING and CUTTING will be done on the following terms: Ist, 
well done, unless otherwise directed: 2d, on short notice, provided it 
is not given on New-Year’s day: 3d, Barter-pay received, such as Lock- 
port or other country funds, political and criminal only excepted; 4th, 
a short credit from 30 to 60 days, unless he strongly suspects himselt 
or his customers of running away. His old customers and friends are 
assured that he has in actual readiness, all the machinery and imple- 
ments requisite to the completion of the above business. 


And call in, good friends, for merriment, 
I'll be bound I'll try the “experiment,” 
And in all instances expedient, 
I'll gladly brush,—your most obedient, 
S. G. SCOTT 
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MORITZ JAGENDORF 


HE constant folklorist can escape everything except folk- 

lore. So though I swore by all the three hundred and sixty- 

five saints of the year that I would spend the summer in 
England, Ireland and Scotland without a mumbling note, | 
found, when it was all over, that there were notes in my mind, 
on the backs of envelopes, on travelling folders and visiting cards. 
You simply cannot jump out of your own skin. 

It couldn’t be otherwise when you consider my travelling 
companions. First, a tall, white skinned and blue eyed Irish lass 
of the purest water, purer than the Shannon River. A true Kath- 
leen Ni Houlihan (Cathleen Ni Houlahan, and there are other 
spellings). Morning, noon and night, there was a song from her 
white throat and a sharp or good saying from her lips. She was 
ever full of Irish beauty, Irish laughter, Irish irresponsibility and 
Irish romance,—every quality that makes the Irish the giddy, 
garrulous poets of the world. It was my bound duty to put down 
her tuneful songs and good stories. 

The other was William B. Springle, a British officer whose 
passionate avocation was folklore and who had made army folk- 
lore a special study. Thanks to him, the world of British Army 
lore and customs was spread wide before me. 

With either Kathleen or Springle ever by my side, you can 
well imagine what happened and what were the results. No 
sooner did we reach a town than I would ask for stories and folk- 
lore museums. There were always tales and as often as not, a folk 
museum. Then we were out of the car a-listening and a-visiting. 
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I 


The British folk museums differ very little from the Historical 
Society Museums found in our states. Old costumes, war relics, 
Roman antiques, finds in the neighboring sections and farm 
implements predominated. There are also some paintings and 
heirlooms from local families. two museums stood out like Mount 
Everest. The First was the National Museum of Wales, better 
known as the Welsh Folk Museum, at St. Fagans, near Cardiff. 

Just as the Cooperstown Museum is a gracious expression of 
the love of folklore and the civic spirit of the Clark family, the 
Welsh Folk Museum expresses these same sentiments of the Earl 
of Plymouth. The castle and one hundred acres of grounds were 
turned over in 1946 to become a folk museum for folk to enjoy. 
His idea was to bring together various buildings which show the 
folk life of shadowy, bygone days and to create a living entity of 
years that have vanished in more than one way. 

The castle, the “main” building, is filled with fine paintings 
and folk art wrought in iron, clay and wood. There are farm 
implements, woodturning, basketmaking, weaving implements 
such as we have in Cooperstown. But there is one flushed beauty 
at St. Fagans that we do not have at our Cooperstown. The gar- 
dens at St. Fagans are a great, gleaming jewel in the design of the 
British scene. Acres of royal gardens are filled with flower designs 
of breathtaking beauty. There is a vinery, a rose garden, worthy 
of a poet’s description, and a mulberry grove surrounded by a 
symphony of flowery designs. In the vinery—a nicer name than 
the vulgar words, “hot house’—there were thick clusters of 
giant, lush yellowish-ripe grapes of which I bought pounds. 
These have a sweet Easter muscat flavor that is equal to no others. 
Rare as a day in June was our experience at St. Fagans. 

The other remarkable folk museum is the York Castle Muse- 
um. In some respects it is unequalled by any of those we have 
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here. The building was formerly the female prison, and that 
tickled my fancy. Here is a complete history of daily folk life. The 
place teems with sights and even smells of the good in days long 
since gone into eternity. It is fascinating to walk along the cobbled 
street in the courtyard where are shops of Tudor and Victorian 
days. The buildings and contents actually existed in York long 
ago. In one street are treasures that have been transplanted from 
the different streets. Among them are a lordly coaching house, a 
tallow dip factory and a fire house. 

The period rooms also are those which existed in the town. 
The signs and the implements are all representative of the old 
craftsmanship of York. Trades are shown in their gradual evo- 
lution. Every kind of domestic utensil and measure is exhibited. 
The collection of valentines is the finest I have even seen. This is 
truly a folkloristic feast. 


II 


Here is a tid-bit of folklore that is little known in our land. In 
Kent, England, I met a banker named Fields who is a student of, 
and an actual participant in, folk dances. This bank manager steals 
every spare moment from the mammon of unrighteousness to 
work and perform with his ‘““Hooden Horse” dance group. They 
carry with them a true replica of the historic wooden horse. 

It is really a lusty survival of deeply entangled, centuries- 
dimmed customs. Probably it came to Britain with the Scandina- 
vian marauders, who worshipped Odin, Woden in Saxon, and 
which became corroded to Hooden. The Jutes, who worshipped 
Woden, overran Britain after the Romans and many of them set- 


tled in Kent. As with all ancient peoples, the hopeful, glinting 
solstice—our Christmas season—was a time for celebrating. As the 
years moved in endless curves, the customs, as part of the Christ- 
mas celebration, arose among the farmers around Kent to go 


” 


“a-hodening.” Enthroned on their finest prancing horses and 
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bedecked with parrot-bright, fantastic costumes, they travelled 
to towns and homes where they sang and drank. 

Then at some unknown time and for some unknown reason, 
the farm hands carved a horse’s head crudely out of living wood. 
Perhaps the farmhands were too poor to own a horse. The wooden 
carved Pegasus, head high on a pole, proudly showed that poverty 
had riches too. 

In time the wooden horse-head gained artistic and material 
adornments. It gained mouthy-moving jaws, emerald green glass 
bottles for eyes, and hobnails and homey glistening ornaments 
for teeth. 

The carrier simulated the body of the horse and, covered 
with a blanket, walked in a stooping fashion. Sometimes a little 
fellow rode on the back of the “‘horse.”’ Leading the “‘horse” was 
a fellow, dressed in woman’s gay clothes, who carried a broom with 
which he swept the feet of the spectators. Other revellers carried 
bells which they rang unceasingly. Thus they went a-visiting, 
a-jesting and a-noise making—a-Hoodening—and for their efforts 
were filled with food, ale and cider. 

After a time, however, the gay custom died and the wooden 
horses’ heads went the way of many other folk arts—in the rub- 
bish heaps and attics. Then came the renaissance of folklore and 
the revival of particular customs. Banker Fields of Hythe and 
some of his friends took up “a-Hoodening” for their entertain- 
ment and also to bring to life an ancient and lovely custom. He 
and his group of squires and fools, and their Hooden Horse, a 
perfect replica of an ancient one, go about merrymaking at differ- 
ent festivals. 

On September 22, 1956, which was the final day of “summer 
merrymaking” of the year, the “East Kent Morris Men and the 
Orpington Morris Men with the Squires and Fools of the Hooden 
Horse” performed at different villages before reaching Wick- 
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hambreaux, where the Hooden Horse is mounted proudly over 
the Inn with that name. 


III 


Kathleen introduced us to Dick Hayward in Belfast. He is a 
wild, overgrown Irisk Puck who is full of witty, blushing tales 
and repartee. Bubbling, almost boiling with life, this singer of 
good, bawdy folksongs is an author of several splendid books on 
lore and history. Ever ready with a prank, a hoax or jest, and a 
bit of good learning, he taught me more about Ulster County lore 
than ever I could get out of books. What a great pity that for 
want of space here I cannot tell some of these tales. He took us 
to the Belfast Folk Museum and then he took us to the Lord 
Mayor to drink good sherry with him. 

He’s a man worth talking to if you like fun, wit, knowledge 
and the company of a brilliant Irishman. 

It was in Belfast in Ulster that I saw a sight worth relating— 
the Folklore re-creations by George Thompson, Keeper of 
Antiquities and Ethnography, in the Belfast Museum. He has 
ingenious fingers and an ingenious mind, and he gets fascinating 
folkloristic effects by combining cut-outs and artifacts. The com- 
bination of paper, papier mache and genuine old materials create 
a startling reality. It is a marvel of ingenuity and a delight to 
the eye. Old kitchens, different kinds of work and living rooms 
are reproduced with painstaking accuracy. 

Endless crowds visit the museum to learn of the rosy part of the 
bygone days. 


IV 


When we reached the sacred soil of free Eire, Kathleen, 
though finding every kind of fault with the land and the people 
—what true Irishman doesn’t?—blossomed forth like the Rose o’ 
Sharon. There was morning dew in her blue eyes, and there was 
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constant and gay talk on her lips. Her witty folk wisdom, her songs 
and tales would more than fill a bag with a great hole in it. 

We passed a wedding party. “It’s a sign o’ good luck for all 
the rest of our journey,” she cried. 

In Gallway we saw a sign reading “Gilligans Select Accommo- 
dations.’ On the road in front of the sign two magpies were peck- 
ing at some bits. ‘‘One for sorrow and one for joy, for us and for 
Mister Gilligan,” she sang out. 

In Tralee we were buying cheese and bread and fruit tor 
luncheon. Two women were complaining about the high rent. 
“Oh, well,” she broke in, “here’s a lesson from where I come. 
There we say, “The rent isn’t big and anyway we don’t pay it.’” 

On the road to Adare, the most beautiful village in all of Eire, 
a man was driving a cow to market. Said she to him, “Tell ’em 
the beast lives on half o’ nothing and she’s a reg’lar California 
goldmine for milk.” 

When the rain was coming down in tearing thick sheets, it 
was, she said, a fine soft day. 

Thus with proverbs, witty words and singing words we went 
through Connemara, that magnificent wild country of pelting 
rains. Far out on the sea stood a giant, grey ghost of an island. 
“When you see that island, it’s a sign of coming rain, and when 
you don’t see it, it’s raining,” said Kathleen. 

In Yeat’s country, we paid homage to the great poet at his 
grave. Then we passed through James Joyce’s country, to Saemus 
McManus’ home high on the hill, and past the pump where he 
tells his grand tales to the young of the town. 

For every place she had a song on her lips, for she is a sweet 
singer of songs, in English and Gaelic—Irish Gaelic and Scot's 
Gaelic. Some were sad and some were gay. In Galway, she sang 
“Galway Bay,’ a soldier song. Then came “Moriarity Song,” “The 
Rocks of Donegal,” ‘““Vair Meo,” a love-lilt tune, “The Rose of 
Tralee” and oh! ever so many others. 
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‘‘Where did you learn all these many songs?”’ I asked. 

“I heard them from me father, God bless his soul. He was a 
great natural singer, the like you don’t often find.” There was 
pride in her voice. ‘Others I heard from folks everywhere and 
some I saw written dowr.” 


In Glendalough, where we rode for to see the ruins of the 
Seven Churches and St. Kevins Well, she sang a song reeking and 
redolent with Irish singularity. Kathleen said she had heard it 
from her father, but she never saw it in print. Here are some verses 


of the song: 


As St. Kevin he was walking 

Down the vale of Glendalough, 

He met with King O’Towle 

And he asked him for the Sioc. [Shock or Smoke], 
Said the King, “You are a stranger 

And your ways I never have seen, 

But if you have a piece o’ weed [tobacco] 

I'll lend you my dudeen.” [Clay pipe] 


O fal dio di do 
Fal da doo o’day 
Fal da do o’ di do 
Fal da doo o’day. 


As the Saint was kindling up his pipe, 

The monarch heaved a sigh; 

“Is there anything the matter,” said the saint, 
That makes you cry?” 

Says the king, “It’s all about my gander, 
Who was given me by my father; 

Last night kicked up his heels and died 
From some disease or other.” 

Said the Saint, “What’ll you give me if your gander I revive?” 
Says the King, “I’ll be your servant 

All the days that I’m alive.” 


Fal dio dio do, etc. 
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Says the saint, “I need no servant, 
And I want no serving man, 

But I would thank your majesty 

For a little piece of land.” 

The Saint he took the gander, 

From the arms of the king; 

He first began to stroke its beak, 
And then to twist its wing. 

He sushed [threw] it up into the air, 
Flew forty miles around. 

Says the Saint, “I thank your majesty 
For that little piece of ground.” 


O fal dio di do, etc. 


The king had no intention 
Of keeping to his word, etc. 


And so it went on for about twenty verses which tell of the 
king’s deceitfulness for which the saint turned him and his six 
sons into seven Churches. 


V 


So on we went on the smooth English made road to Dublin, a 
dour, grey, garrulous city, where three good students, standing 
with me right under bronze Goldsmith’s gentle face, told me bel- 
ligerently that they were subversive and agin’ the government 
officials for “living on the fat of our poor land.” 

“And can you, a stranger from America, tell me what we, the 
people of Eire, freed ourselves from! Can you?” Then one added: 
‘Before, we were free, whatever that may be, we could curse the 
English with great satisfyin’ curses for their tyranny and brutal- 
ity, but now we curse our own Irish Kith ’n Kin, our own blood, 
for the same reasons.” The others looked on in solemn agreement. 

But the words here are to be about folklore and Dublin, 
which among many faults and virtues, is a folkloristic Paradise. 
And the Garden of Eden is the folklore library with its books and 
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records. In the fine olden house facing St. Stepens Park I, or 
anyone else interested in folklore, would most willingly spend a 
couple of years biting into rich red apples of knowledge and 
surely no angel could or would drive us out. How pale in com- 
parison are our own sporadic, halfhearted attempts at building up 
proper folklore archives! Just think of it! More than 1,500,000 
pages of recorded material, five to six thousand records, 15,000 
books on folklore, all beautifully arrayed on the shelves so you 
can find ‘em at a glance. The cataloguing is in six languages: 
English, Gaelic, Dutch, French, German and Hungarian. Julius 
Pokorny, assistant to Mr. Sullivan! (who was away), took me 
through each room, showed me every bit of the folklore treasure, 
written, records, recordings, books. It was hard to leave, but I 
did with the dream that some day we would have such archives 
here in New York—or any other state. 


VI 


“You talk too much,” I said to Kathleen. Quickly she replied, 
“I know, but to silence a woman is like boring a hole in a stone 
with your finger.” 


We were riding along a good road from Glasgow to Edinbra 
(Edinburgh). ‘““Look at that man coming along the road; he has 
a MacDonald swagger and MacLean air.” 

“Silence,” I said, “I want to look at the lovely scene.” 

‘“‘Me words are more than one knock on the head and two on 
the neck.” 

“If you don’t stop, Kathleen, no Scotch Salmon for lunch.” 

“Well, better is a good retreat than a bad stand, and I like 
me salmon too much.” 

So we came to the beautiful city of Edinbra where a proud, 
lofty castle looks down upon lovely gardens and on a princely 
street. At that time a festival of music, dance and drama was being 
held, but we went to the Scottish Céilidh (pronounced Keili) 
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instead. What is a Céilidh? Well, it’s a gathering of a clan and 
friends, preferably dressed traditionally, for fun and frolic. There 
is grand talk in Gaelic and English; there are songs, dances and 
tales and—bagpipe playing. To the Céilidh of the Sutherland 
Association we went, and a grand time was had by all. But more 
satisfying to my mind and personal ego was the private Céilidh 
arranged in our honor. There was grand company: amongst them 
Collum McClain, the folklorist; Ian (John) MacLaren, the phy- 
sician who knows his Scottish folk music and songs and folk tales; 
Miss Marion McNeil, whose latest book, The Scots Cellar, is truly 
a cellar full of love and song and every kind of drink in Scotland. 
There was singing and story telling. I told of our own New York 
folk hero Johnny Darling, for didn’t his descendant tell me that 
their way-back-ancestor was Darnley. He had married Mary Queen 
of Scotland, the Queen of the narrow secret stairway. 

I told them the tale of Johnny Darling and the pig which the 
Queen of China had given him and of what happened when it 
lost its hind legs.’ I also told them of Johnny Darling’s Dog with 
the Upside and Downside legs, and many another tale besides. 

When Dr. Ian MacLaren said he had a good tale to tell, I 
learned of the Pipe-Major William Ross, M.B.O., and a good tale 
it is and worth retelling. 

On a fine day when the sun was shining, the military Pipe 
Major William Ross, M.B.O., his stick in his hand and his friend 
by his side, went visiting their good friends, Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson, who lived on Barra Island. They sat, out on the green 
under a chestnut tree and sipped their ‘potent princely drink’ and 
talked good Scottish talk. A peaceful and bucolic scene indeed it 
was. In the branches birds were singing. On the earth brown hens, 
heads down, were pecking at this and that and everything and a 
grand rooster, walking about as proudly as a king, now and then 
picked hard at the green grass and every now and then at the 
tassels on the woolen stockings of the Scotsmen who were sitting 
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there and enjoying the hour. But that rooster, for reasons not 
found in books, picked more and more on the Pipe Major’s green 
tassel. Soon the good Major lost his patience and his temper. He 
raised his glistening stick and swung it at the rooster to drive him 
off, but accidentally he clouted him on the head and the fowl fell 
down cold. 

That broke the civility and conviviality of the gathering and 
put all concerned in bad temper, particularly Mistress MacPher- 
son. She couldn’t see why her good rooster should be put out o’ 
this world because of the Pipe Major’s bad temper or because his 
green tassels had innocently been pulled a wee bit. And she said 
so to her husband in particular and to the company in general 
in no uncertain terms and in a voice you’d be certain to hear way 
off in the highland. In the end the Pipe Major, crimson as a poppy 
in the sunlight, arose, took his friend’s arm and marched off. 

At first he did not say a word. He was just thinking angrily. 


Then his anger faded away like the morning dew. For after all, 
say what you will, there was good Mrs. MacPherson without a 
rooster and all because of his anger. His conscience was acting like 
a foot asleep and he told this to his friend. In the end they decided 
to return to the MacPhersons to apologize and make restitution 
for the dead fowl. 


Back they went and when they arrived there was a great sur- 
prise in store for them. It was all sweetness and light and smiles 
on the part of Mrs. MacPherson as well as Mr. MacPherson. There 
was no shrieking nor lamentations, just the friendliest of words 
and smiles. The Pipe Major and his friend stood there, not know- 
ing what to make of it. Mrs. MacPherson, who talked like a 
river, was babbling on. She was telling them how she had begun 
plucking the fowl and when she got near the tail, the rooster 
began crowing in protest and anger. It seemed that the Pipe 
Major’s blow had only stunned him. 

But the rooster was a sad sight and was sure to freeze to death. 
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His funny ruff of a tail at the end was his only protection against 
wind and weather. So before the rooster even had a chance to 
strut all bare amongst the well-feathered hens, Mistress MacPher- 
son, who was as deft with her fingers as she was with her tongue, 
took her youngest son’s old kilties and formed and fixed them 
until it fitted fine on the rooster to keep it respectable looking 
and warm in the cold. 

Right then the rooster came in, a sight to gladden good Scot- 
tish eyes. With his red comb high in front, fine Scottish kilties on 
his back and a glistening red-brown tail behind, he was fully 
aware of the honor of wearing the Scottish National Costume of 
the MacPherson clan. He moved about with the air of a noble 
laird. So all present drank a toast to the Clan and to Mrs. Mac- 
pherson and to the rooster. Everybody was happy. 

I told them of a similar tale, told in Rhode Island, of the farm 
woman who fitted her red petticoat to a sheep which had lost 
its wool. 

Then came good eats and good drinks. We went home in the 
wee hours in company of the kind and fine Scottish folks. 


Vil 


William B. Springle, Warrant Officer in Her Majestie’s British 
Army, took over when Kathleen left. 

I made Officer Springle’s acquaintance while searching in 
England for the origin of “Housie Housie” and he gave me no 
end of help. For, being interested in Army lore, he knew a good 
deal about the game so popular in the British Army and Navy— 
the only gambling game permitted to the forces. His instructive 
conversation on local folklore and his guidance to the most pic- 
turesque towns and interesting sights were a continuation of 
Kathleen’s stimulating companionship in Ireland and Scotland. 
He took us to Rye, the loveliest, lustiest Tudor-Jacobean town 
in all England, simon pure of waspish tourists, and then to Rom- 
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ney Marsh, where he had spent many years. Like Aaron’s rod, his 
head was just budding with folklore about the place. 

Then he took us to Miss Anne Roper who has a great scholarly 
knowledge of the folklore of that part of England. She is also well 
versed in art and the rich lore of foods and wine. 

Enthroned in a beautiful high ceilinged, mansioned home, 
amid works of great artists like Holbein and a forest-full of rare 
books, she told good tales and served fine elderberry wine. 

Then Warrant Officer Springle guided me to the famous 
Brookland belfry, sitting defiantly on the side of the St. Augustine 
church instead of on top—the controversial wonder of the country. 
Many tales explain why that steeple isn’t where it oughter be. 
Some would have it that the architect, not having a large enough 
sheet for his plan put the design of the belfry alongside the draw- 
ing of the church, and the good honest working men erected 
it according to plan. Again some have it that the wild winds of 
Romney Marsh blew that steeple off the church. It was put back 
again and the wind blew it down again. The Romney folks put 
it back again. The same thing happened so many times that the 
seafaring citizens of the town decided that the fattish wooden 
steeple preferred standing on good black earth to swinging about 
in the beating wind. So they let it stand. 

But the true explanation and, I beblieve, the most authentic 
about this most singular phenomenon is a roaring, lusty tale fit 
for the men of Kent. It relates of a hoyden batchelor, full of the 
purple power of the sea and land, who lived a life full of rich 
adventure and richer love, and of a lady fair. Many wooed this 
fair lady and many, including the valiant, two-fisted gentleman 
won her. This went on for many years, amid snaky thoughts, twirl- 
ing of eye brows and brash talk among the pious mistresses of the 
town. Then one day, out of the clear heavens, the lusty gentleman 
and flowered spinster presented themselves in the Church and 
desired to be wed in Christian wedlock. The churchman was 
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speechless, but the steeple, made of harder stuff, let out one 
fierce screaming crash and leaped down to the ground, and it has 
stood there ever since. On what a better note can a folklorist’s 
tale be ended? 


1Sean O’Suilleabhain. The Republican government is trying hard to popularize 
the Gaelic language. They have hit a Chinese Wall. Even the old folks refuse to 
speak it. Kathleen had a simple solution to the difficulty. “Just you pass a law for- 
bidding the talking of Gaelic and you'll see how quick every Irishman'll be blab- 
berin’ it,” she said. 

2See The Marvelous Adventures of Johnny Caesar Cicero Darling, Vanguard 
Press, New York. 
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ARCH MERRILL 


O MYTHICAL headless horseman galloped through 

western New York hollows. No Rip Van Winkle slept 

for 20 years in the Bristol Hills. But only because we 
had no Washington Irving to set down the tales. For this coun- 
tryside is rich in legends. 

This is old Indian country and the Indians felt its mystical 
quality. They wove picturesque folk tales about its great hills, its 
valleys, its rolling uplands, its lakes like fingers, its brawling 
streams, its tinkling waterfalls, its thundering cascades, its spring 
that caught fire. They peopled its glens and caverns with fabulous 
creatures and heard in them voices that were not of this world. 

When the white men took over the old Indian land, they took 
over its legends, too. The settlers were mostly of the New England 
stock, but Yankees are not so prosaic and unimaginative as they 
seem. They perpetuated the old Indian legends, embellished them 
and created some of their own. They handed them down through 


the generations until they became firmly woven into the tapestry 


of our traditions. 

So even today phantom boatmen glide over moonlit waters. 
Mysterious drums throb out of watery depths. A sad voice chants 
a death song at some Lover’s Leap. Spectral hoofbeats echo along 
a lonely road and ghosts walk of night in long deserted places. 


I 


And there is the hill on which nothing ever grows. That is 
the barren mountain that towers above Canandaigua Lake, the 
legendary birthplace of the Seneca Nation. About it has ever 
clung the legend of the Serpent of Bare Hill. 
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That legend has several versions. This is one of them. 

Long ago the Creator caused the earth to open and out of the 
side of a massive hill the ancestors of the Senecas came into being. 
For a time they lived in peace there. A boy of the tribe found a 
little snake in the woods. It was an unusual serpent for it had two 
heads. ‘The boy took it home, made a pet of it and fed it the 
choicest deer meat. The thing grew to incredible size and its 
hunger knew no bounds. Its master could not obtain enough 
game for its voracious appetite. The people of the tribe came to 
fear it as a monster. 

Finally, the great serpent encircled the hill and barred the 
gate with its opened, double jaws so that none could escape. 
Driven by hunger, the people tried to get away and, one by one, 
they were eaten by the monster. At last only a young warrior and 
his sister remained of all the People of the Hill. 

One night the young brave had a vision. If he would fletch 
his arrows with his sister’s hair, they would possess a fatal charm 
over the enemy. He followed his dream and shot his magic arrows 
straight into the serpent’s heart. The reptile was mortally hurt 
and in agony writhed his way down Bare Hill, tearing out trees 
and flailing the earth until he finally slid into the lake. 

As the snake rolled down the hill, he disgorged the skulls of 
the Senecas he had devoured. In the area have been found large 
rounded stones weirdly like human heads. And to this day noth- 
ing has ever grown in the path of the serpent down old Bare Hill. 
Its somber peak stands out above the rich and fruitful Vine Valley. 


II 


Many legends of the Red Men hover about that wanton Finger 
Lake, turbulent old Seneca. Out of Seneca’s vast depths sometimes 
comes a strange thundering like the boom of hidden cannon or the 
beating of a great drum. 

A legend of the “Land of the Lake Guns” which has lived 
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through the years is that of Agayentah, the spectral Seneca warrior. 
Of all the braves, none was so tall, so powerful, so skillful in the 
chase, so brave in battle as Agayentah. One sultry Summer’s day 
he went hunting along the lake “that has no bottom.” The “Lake 
Guns’ were booming, as they always do before a storm, and the 
young warrior took shelter under a big elm tree on the shore. 

Suddenly there descended a dazzling lightning shaft and an 
ear-splitting crash. Tree and Indian went down together and 
together they floated out upon the lake. And they say that Aga- 
yentah, also known as “the Wandering Jew” or “the Wandering 
Chief,”’ still rides his funeral barge around and around the lake, 
but only in the deathlike silence that precedes a storm—before 
Heno, the God of Thunder, loses his fiery bolts. 

Generations of Hobart College men have preserved the legend 
and adopted Agayentah as their own. In 1896, Malcolm Saunders 
Johnson, a student who later became an Episcopal clergyman and 
a historian-composer, wrote for the campus paper, The Echo, 
these lines: 


Often when the storm is coming 
Sounds the voice of Agayentah. 
Ever armed and on the warpath, 
Roams his restless spirit ever 
And his shout to battle calling 
Echoes o’er the lake forever. 


Now, when the men of Hobart face some especially critical 
test on the athletic field, they summon the spirit of Agayentah, 
the Seneca warrior, to lead them to Victory. 


III 


Still the voice of Mona-sha-sha 
The benighted tourist hears 
Where the falls of Portage thunder, 
And its roof Glen Iris rears. 
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Many an Indian legend clings to Letchworth State Park, 
“where the falls of Portage thunder” in the Grand Canyon of the 
Genesee. 


Long ago W. C. H. Hosmer, the Bard of Avon, New York, put 
the legend of Mona-sha-sha in rhyme. The verse quoted above 
is from his poem, “Voices of the Past,” which he read at the 
last council fire in the old Seneca Council House in the park on 
October 1, 1872. 

The poet introduced the story in this fashion: 


When came the moon, to hunter dear, 
Jonindeh built his cabin near 

Their boiling rapids, white with foam, 
And brought with him his wife and child, 
To zladden, in the dreary wild, 

His temporary home. 


The region round was full of game 
But back each night Jonindeh came 
With empty hands, though bow more true 
No marksman of the nation drew. 


As the days passed and the wild beasts and the forest birds 
continued to elude his arrows, the hunter’s depression deepened 
and he believed that an Evil Spirit had cast its spell upon him. 
Morosely, he rebuffed all of his wife’s attempts to cheer and con- 
sole him. 

Mona-sha-sha’s heart was broken, for she believed she had lost 
her husband’s love. One night, while he lay sleeping in the lodge, 
she lashed her baby to her back and crept into the woods. She 
reached the brink of a waterfall and from its hiding place she 
drew a light canoe. She paddled out into the moonlit current 
that grew ever swifter as it neared the cataract. The little boy 
clapped his hands in glee. Then Mona-sha-sha tossed her paddle 
aside and her frail craft shot like an arrow over the precipice and 
was lost in the maelstrom below. 
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When Jonindeh awoke from a troubled sleep, he listened in 
vain for his wife’s morning song and the prattle of their babe. He 
searched the lodge. They were gone. He called and there was no 
answer. He rushed out and on the dewy grass he found Mona- 
sha-sha’s footprints. They led him to the brink of the falls. ‘There 
he found the canoe was missing. 

Just then a white doe and fawn darted past him. “The spirits 
of the dead have passed, inviting me to follow,” he cried, as he 
drew his hunting knife from his belt. He plunged the blade deep 
into his breast and staggering to the chasm, fell into the thunder 
water to join his wife and son. 

It’s far too sad a tale to be linked with such a beauty spot. But, 
after all, it’s only a legend. 


IV 


The story of “The Silver Bullet” may be a legend. Maybe it 
really happened. You feel it did, when you hear Steuben County 
Attorney James S. Drake tell it, for Jim Drake is a rare storyteller, 
as well as a diligent collector of local lore. 

It was in the pioneering time that John Teeple lived in the 
Town of Wayne within sight of three sparkling lakes, Keuka, 
Lamoka and Waneta. He was a substantial man among the set- 
tlers and was supervisor of his town. He had a daughter, Polly, 
who was the apple of his eye. 

One day in the year of 1809, when Polly was sixteen years old, 
she was sent on an errand to a neighbor’s house. She took her pet 
dog along. Their path led past the lonely cabin where the widow 
Slocum lived. The widow was an eccentric. Some said she was a 
witch. She had left the religious colony of Jemima Wilkinson, the 
Universal Friend, across Keuka Lake, to live by herself in the 
Town of Wayne. 

Polly Teeple’s dog howled long and lugubriously at the 
widow’s cabin door. To the superstitious woman that howl was an 
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omen of impending death. She came out of her cabin and, her 
voice quivering with rage as she pointed a long finger at Polly 
Teeple, she pronounced this curse on the hapless girl: 

“Yes, I shall die—but you, Polly Teeple, shall never walk 
again.” 

Sure enough the girl sickened and took to her bed. She seemed 
to be paralyzed. John Teeple called in the best doctors, but they 
could do nothing. Finally, he consulted a clairvoyant and she told 
him how to break the curse: “Make an image of the widow Slocum 
in bread dough, then stand it against a basswood tree and at 125 
feet pierce it with a silver bullet.” 

The dough image was made and Zenas Sacket molded the sil- 
ver bullet and fired it at the required distance while more than 
100 settlers, among them some of John Teeple’s fellow supervis- 
ors, watched. 

Zenas Sackett’s aim was good. The silver bullet hit its mark. 


Then Polly Teeple rose from her bed and walked again. 
That night they found the widow Slocum in the woods. Her 
body was hanging from the limb of a basswood tree. 


V 


Rochester’s Sam Patch has leaped into the stream of national 
folklore. One of the chapters in a book, Upstate, Downstate, Folk 
Stories of the Middle Atlantic States, by M. (for Moritz) Jagen- 
dorf, is titled “Sam the Jumpin’ Man.” 

It tells the familiar (to us) story of Sam’s leaps that brought 
him fame and his one spectacular failure, that cost him his life on 
Friday, the 13th day of November, 1829, at the Upper Falls in 
Rochester. 

Jagendorf departs from the traditional Patch story to conclude 
the chapter in this wise: 


Sam the Jumpin’ Man swam and swam and swam until he 
came out in the China Sea where a New England sea captain 
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who never told a lie said he saw him. Sam Patch was doing 
marvelous American deeds out there in the heathen lands. 
And for all I know, Sam may be still around some place 
jumping heights no man ever jumped from before. 


And for all I know, Sam Patch is sleeping the last sleep right 
where they buried him on a windy March day in 1830—in the 
pioneer cemetery in old Charlotte, hard by the Genesee water 
that had conquered the greatest jumper of his time. 

But folk tales are not necessarily historically accurate. For 
years after the finding of Sam’s body by a farmer who was break- 
ing the river ice to water his horse, legends sprang up that Patch 
was still alive and had been seen in various places. Like Banquo’s 
ghost, John Wilkes Booth and Jesse James, “Sam the Jumpin’ 
Man” was a long time dying. 

There’s a minor mystery connected with the Patch saga which 
has always intrigued me. When Sam came to Rochester he brought 
with him a pet black bear which he led around on a chain. On 
his first and successful jump over the Genesee Falls on November 
6, 1829, Sam tossed the bear into the current ahead of him and 
Bruin swam safely to shore. 

Sam made his second Rochester leap, his last on earth, at two 
o'clock on the afternoon of that ill-fated Friday the 13th. The 
bear was scheduled to jump at three o'clock. Of course, he didn’t. 
But what became of him? 

With apologies to M. Jagendorf, I would like to offer this 
sequel to the Sam Patch story: 


They say that when-ver November 13 falls on a Friday, 
at the hour of three in the afternoon, a little black bear, drag- 
ging his chain behind him, trots along an old Indian trail in 
the Genesee gorge and mounts to a ledge above the cataract. 
He is poised as if to leap. Then he looks about him, whimper- 
ing piteously. Finally he creeps back in to the brush. The 
little black bear is looking for his master who never rose from 
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the treacherous Genesee water that other Friday the 13th so 
long ago. 


VI 


Some years ago I thought I had latched on to a new and ele- 
gant legend. A barber, no longer living and whom I knew only 
as Sam, one day while he was trimming my luxuriant locks, told 
me this tale: 

Around the time of the first World War he was working in 
the Northern Allegany County village of Fillmore. Living in the 
Genesee River town was a young section hand known to all as 
Patsy. Patsy had in his heart the music of his native Italy. He 
had a clear, sweet voice and he could play the mandolin. 

Sometimes at night, after he had looked long upon the wine 
when it was red, Patsy would take his mandolin and climb out on 
the 155-foot high viaduct of the Erie Railroad cutoff which 
straddles the valley east of the village. 

The people who lived nearby would hear the music of his 
voice and mandolin wafted down from the high bridge. They 
speculated each evening after the chores were done whether Patsy 
would come to the bridge that night. When they did not hear his 
serenade, they were disappointed. 

One night when the harvest moon was shining and all was still, 
Patsy’s song ended sharply—in the middle of a note. The neigh- 
bors did not think anything of it at the time. They figured maybe 
Patsy had dozed off. 

The next morning they found his crushed body at the foot 
of the high bridge. His fingers still clutched the strings of his 
mandolin. 


And ever since on moonlit nights in the harvest time, if you 
listen closely, you can hear elfin music floating down from the 
high bridge—Patsy singing as he strums his mandolin. 

That’s the way Sam the barber told me the story. He told it as 
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Gospel truth. In those days I did not recognize a legend when I 
heard one. So in my blindness I checked up on the story down 
Fillmore way. I found nobody who had ever heard of Patsy or his 
untimely end, to say nothing of hearing his real or spectral music. 

So I wrote off Sam the barber as a phony tipster. Now I know 
he really was a great creative artist. For legends are not made of 
such dull coarse stuff as facts. They are woven of the gossamer 
threads of fancy. 

I should have let “The Legend of the Minstrel on the High 
Bridge” age in the wood a little longer. Legends need plenty of 
seasoning of time. 





UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
READING AND WRITING 


MANY VOICES. With his winning of the Prix Italia competition for 
the “best documentary radio show in the world,’ master tape 
recordist Tony Schwartz (see this Quarterly, Autumn, 1953, pp. 233-4, 
and Summer, 1954, pp. 153-4) completes the circle that he started 
with his international exchange of tapes ten years ago. His prize-win- 
ning record “Sounds of My City,” just released by Folkways, also sets 
a new standard in documentary recording, by the sheer simplicity and 
honesty of its material and treatment. 

Tony Schwartz is interested in people and life, and in establishing, 
for himself and for us, a direct relation to them. Sound happens to 
be the perfect medium for this, and he uses it with the utmost realism 
and at the same time with imaginative insight—into both people and 
the possibilities of his medium. Because he insists on complete creative 
freedom, he never compromises and avoids both the contrived and the 
obvious. Above all, he takes his time. 

His point of view is stated clearly and unmistakably in his notes: 
“The only restrictions I have to deal with are the limitations of my 
mind, talents, and equipment. . . . The things that interest me most 
are the things that happen in the course of everyday life, and these 
things cannot be recreated effectively.” They can only be recorded 
and arranged. “Life happens when it —— he likes to say; and 
fortunately, he happens to be around when it does. The real work 
begins with the editing, which, again, he approaches creatively, im- 
mersing himself in his material as intensely as he has identified him- 
self with his subjects—and honestly, as he approached them, with love 
and understanding. “Identification with and understanding of people 
is the key to many rich recordings. I do not believe radio — and 
records can be rushed in production . . . [they], like children, need 
understanding, time, and love to grow to maturity.” 


By the same process Tony Schwartz has matured in the decade 
since he began making and swapping tapes. He has learned to listen, 
to ask, to give, and to live with his material until it takes shape. He 
has learned the secret of just enough commentary—not too much or 
too little—leading us to expect less rather than more (as in the case of 
most commercial programs and records) than he gives. His narration 
is documentary rather than editorial—as unobtrusively arresting and 
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authoritative as the strains of the guitar that open and close and punc- 
tuate the record. Casual, quiet, deliberate, he refuses to be carried 
away by the excitement of his material, and yet makes us feel its 
intrinsic drama, poetry and eloquence. 

Listen as he sets the scene and the mood: “My name is Tony 
Schwartz. I live in New York City in an apartment on West Fifty- 
seventh Street. The music you hear is the music made by a man and 
his guitar sitting in front of his rooming house on the upper West 
Side. .. . New York is my home. That’s where I live and that’s where 
I work. I carry a portable tape recorder with me wherever I go, and 
I have recorded the sounds that I hear, the sounds of my city, the 
voices and music and rhythm of the greatest city on earth. These 
recordings are my story, the story of New York. . . . But there are 
other sounds, there are other voices if you listen for them. . . . The 
story of New York is the story of its people. . . . But if you want to 
hear people telling stories about themselves, stories that tell you what 
the people are like, well, all you have to do is ask. . . . The city of 
New York is made up of millions of people and of perpetual sound, 
and it’s in these many and endless sounds that you find a single 
rhythm and a single voice.” The voice is the “Voice of the City,” O. 
Henry's “composite vocal message of massed humanity,” and it is also 
the voice of Tony Schwartz, the voice of a man in whom the city lives 
as he lives in it. 

Because he has made the city and city folk live on records, as only 
an artist can who collects to select and who catches not only sound 
but sound patterns and life patterns, I have found Tony Schwartz’s 
records, especially his latest one, the best way to introduce people to 
folklore—folklore alive and inseparable from life, against its living 
background—folklore in the sense of “an expression of the people and 
their way of life” and things that have meaning for them. 


MANY FACES. New York has many faces as well as many voices. On 
October 19, Tony Schwartz was visited by the New York Enthusiasts, 
and on December 28, he played host when they visited me. I have 
before me the December issue of Zig Zag, the official publication of the 
NYE, edited by Hans Hacker, its dynamic director, and founded in 
1946, the year before Tony Schwartz began to fool with tape. To dis- 
cover and enjoy the many faces of the city is the purpose of the NYE, 
which now numbers some 400 members. In its eight bubbling pages 
the mimeographed monthly lists some of the fascinating facets of the 
city for NYE members to explore—in visits, tours, programs, and trips, 
all carefully worked up by the persistent, indefatigable director and 
his volunteer staff. They include visits to writers, artists, musicians, 
dancers, and civic leaders (Fannie Hurst, Eszter Haraszty, Teiji Ito, 
Winifred Dushkind, Edward Corsi) ; lectures and demonstrations (on 
Chinese art, dreams and dream interpretation among primitive 
peoples, “Concept-Therapy,” New York City mineralogy); behind- 
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the-scenes visits to ASCAP, Elmo Roper and Associates; square danc- 
ing, camera club sessions, craft exhibits; theater and restaurant par- 
ties; Sunday hikes and strolls; visits to historic houses. 

If I had my choice, I’d probably pass up the more exotic and cult- 
ist attractions for the “Sunday ‘Party Shopping Tour,’” led by Hans 
Hacker, who makes this irresistible pitch: “ ‘Nuts’ to you . . . also can- 
dies, pastrami, pickles, and what have you. See how many bargain cen- 
ters are open on a Sunday. We'll visit Chinatown, ‘Little Italy,’ 
Orchard and Houston Streets and collect goodies on the way. . . que 
sera, sera! To be concluded with dinner at one of the East Side restau- 
rants. Meet: Inside the turnstiles, BMT south entr. goth St. and 
Bway.” 

I can't think of a better guide on such a tour than Hans Hacker, 
a refugee from Hitler’s Vienna in 1938, who has never lost his zest 
for discovery and exploration. I have a standing invitation to visit the 
NYE headquarters, where Hacker, a former librarian and free lance 
writer, maintains files of Newyorkiana and Americana that provide 
him with background facts and ideas about the hidden history and 
lore of New York’s many faces. Enthusiasm is a rare quality these days, 
especially in the Big Town, and I admire it even when it is organized. 
The NYE are a dedicated group, dedicated to the proposition that 
“The whole world can be found in New York,” and led by “Gotham’s 
Pied Piper” (so called because he used to summon his groups together 
at their appointed meeting place with a little horn), they know where 
to find it. 


PASSING OF THE USQBR. We note with regret the suspension, 
with the June, 1956, issue (Volume 12, Number 2) of the United 
States Quarterly Book Review, a victim of rising costs and declining 
support. Although the USQBR may have outlived its original purpose 
of a bibliographical tool of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Cooperation with the American Republics (which withdrew its finan- 
cial aid in 1948), the journal continued to serve the cultural coopera- 
tion programs in European countries, where it was also distributed. 
Since 1949, it has been published by two successive private publishers 
—Rutgers University Press and The Swallow Press—and its editor, 

oseph P. Blickensderfer, a former colleague of mine at the University 
of Oklahoma, has fought an uphill and losing battle. 

As part of its coverage of United States books, the USQBR gave 
space to the review of both regular and peripheral folklore books. With 
its passing goes an important medium for such reviews. In view of the 
fact that scholarly folklore books don’t always get reviewed in the 

pular press and popular folklore books don’t always get reviewed 
in the scholarly journals, this shrinkage of review space is a matter of 
vital concern to authors and readers of folklore publications. 

Moritz Jagendorf tells me he has been corresponding with Tris- 
tram Coffin of Midwest Folklore in the interest of assuring the review 
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of at least one juvenile in each issue. Meanwhile, we can be thankful 
for the “Editor’s Bookshelf” in this Quarterly and perhaps hope for 
its enlargement. 


AT THE OLD STAND. Ralph Steele Boggs, passing through town 
after the Modern Language Association of America meeting in 
Washington, telephoned me that he has just sent to the printer the copy 
for his ‘Folklore Bibliography for 1956,” marking his twentieth year 
as bibliographer for the Southern Folklore Quarterly. All folklorists 
are in his debt. 

The latest issue of Folklore Americas, edited by him and published 
by the University of Miami Press (Vol. XVI, No. 2, December, 1956, 
Morfologia del Cuento Folklorico Hispanico, by Juan Amades) brings 
to twenty-six the total number of publications in this series. No. 24 in 
the series (Vol. XV, No. 2, December, 1955) was Consejos Para Los 
Que Recolectan Canciones Folkloricas, by Sam Eskin, of Woodstock. 
(An English version, Sam, would be welcome in this Quarterly.) 


WORK IN PROGRESS. Charles Haywood, of Queens College, con- 
tinues to work on the supplement to his Bibliography of North Ameri- 
can Folklore and Folksong (1951), undiscouraged by the fact that he 
has not yet found a publisher for it. He is also engaged in a mammoth 


study of Whitman and Music, consisting of three parts, each a com- 
plete monograph in itself: I. A Musical Concordance to All the 
Writings of Whitman; II. Whitman on Music; and, III. A Critical 
Bibliography of All Musical Compositions Based on Whitman’s Texts. 

George Bijur, of 111 East Fifty-sixth Street, New York City, is 
gathering folk idioms from the forty-eight states for “An Atlas of 
American Folk Talk,” to be included in a book of Colorful Speech 
around the World. “Ohio,” he writes, “New York, New Jersey, and 
Washington are the states for which I have fewest. I have been able to 
gather stacks of fascinating phrases from Maine, North Carolina, 
Texas, Pennsylvania—but only the skimpiest examples for those men- 
tioned above.” Yorkers, where are your idioms? 

Israel G. Young, a young bookseller with ideas (and possibly 
idioms) will soon issue his second catalog of folklore and folk song 
from his office at 752 Broadway, New York City. From his observation 
as a bookseller, publisher (The Folklore Press), and teacher of tradi- 
tional longways dances, he has a feeling that there are going to be 
“some changes [and not just square dance changes] made” and that 
new forces and movements are about to burgeon in the American folk- 
lore field. Such progress we can always use. A good prophetic, if 
enigmatic, note on which to close. B.A.B. 
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SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE receives an impressive, regional treatment 
in recent materials. Ben Lucien Burman, in his first recording, Steam- 
boat ’Round the Bend, a Folkways (117 W. 46th St., New York 19) 
release (FP74), reveals a fine knack for telling the tales, anecdotes, 
and other folklore from the shores and waters of the Mississippi. His 
easy talent as a raconteur is matched by his ability as an observer of 
folk life. Some of this material also appears on the pages of /t’s A Big 
Country (Reynal). Burman’s account of “America off the highways” 
provides a refreshing view of his contemporaries at work in the cen- 
tral and southern regions of the country. Artist-author Eric Sloane 
pictures in word and drawing the folk life of the past in the northeast. 
Sloane’s latest volume, American Yesterday (Wilfred Funk), supplies 
a glowing review of the occupations, crafts, customs, and architecture 
of earlier generations. A Treasury of Vermont Life (The Countryman 
Press) surveys the folkways of both past and present in brief articles 
and vivid pictures. This anthology provides insight into the character 
of neighboring Vermonters. The Bay Psalm Book, the first book in 
English printed in North America, has been reprinted in a facsimile 
of the 1640 edition with a study of “The Enigma of the Bay Psalm 
Book,” by Zoltan Harazti (University of Chicago Press). Readers 


unable to afford $151,000—the price at which an original copy was 
last sold—can study the music of the first New Englanders in these 
handsome, less-expensive volumes. 


American Street Songs, a Riverside (Bill Grauer Productions, 418 
W. 49th St., New York 19) recording (RLP12-611), consists of Caro- 
lina street ballads sung by Pink Anderson and Harlem street spirituals 
performed by the Rev. Gary Davis. Anderson’s bouncy rhythms show 
off a skilled handling of songs, blues, and ballads. The Rev. Mr. 
Davis effectively demonstrates modern, metropolitan religious singing. 
Recorder fans will find considerable pleasure in performing accom- 
paniments to the fourteen popular American Folk Songs arranged for 
three recorders on disks from Music Minus One (719 10th Ave., New 
York 19). Two versions are available: one minus the soprano record- 
er’s part (MMO-2001) and the other without the part for the alto 
or tenor recorder (MMO-2002). Another popular pastime is fully 
treated in Riding High, by Arthur Judson Palmer (Dutton). This 
“story of the bicycle,” in word and picture, represents a tribute to 
human inventiveness. James A. Tidwell’s A Treasury of American 
Folk Humor (Crown) follows the familiar pattern of folk treasuries 
pioneered by Ben Botkin. The wealth of published material on these 
pages will give readers of the wisecracks, riddles, anecdotes, poems, 
and short stories numerous laughs. 


FROM THE SOUTH come additional examples of regional musical 
traditions. Frederic Ramsey, Jr., continues his exploration of Music 
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from the South for Folkways with volumes eight, “Young Songsters” 
(FP657), and nine, “Song and Worship” (FP658). The first of these 
releases illustrates the currently popular style of gospel singing. Group 
performers provide spiritual music for rural churches in a highly syn- 
copated manner. In this same area where Ramsey located fruitful 
sources of information about the music of former generations, styles 
and trends have reached a climax with these performances. In “Song 
and Worship,” the examples of church singing also include instru- 
mental accompaniments. This outstanding series brings up to date the 
development of Negro music in the south. Another important part of 
this tradition is well illustrated in the Folkways recording of Negro 
Prison Camp Work Songs (P475). The ten rhythmic melodies were 
recorded in Texas in February 1951, and should be compared with 
those collected in the nineteen-thirties by John A. Lomax. 


SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN FOLKSONGS, a Riverside recording 
(RLP12-617), parades a group of performers who play and sing with 
authority. All them have appeared at the Ashville festival; they range 
in quality from the melodic sincerity of Artus Moser, George Pegram, 
Obray Ramsey, and Virgil Sturgit to the modern, dressed-up versions 
of Harry and Jeannie West. The same performers are joined by Aunt 
Samantha Baumgarner in Banjo Songs of the Southern Mountains 
(RLP12-610) . Their lively performance possesses a genial and refresh- 
ing quality. Jean Ritchie proves that the family store of traditional 
music must be limitless in the Riverside recording of Saturday Night 
and Sunday Too (RLP12-620). In twenty songs and ballads, sung to 
her own dulcimer accompaniment, she holds forth with music appro- 
priate to both days. Most of the selections in the top-notch perform- 
ance have not previously been recorded. 


FROM THE WEST comes a program of songs from the lumber ge > 
of Wisconsin and Michigan. This disk of Wolf River Songs in the 
Folkways Ethnic Monograph Series (P1001) was recorded and excel- 
lently edited by Sidney Robertson Cowell. Robert Walker and Warde 
Ford contribute fourteen of the seventeen songs and ballads that were 
familiar in lumber camps of the area. Although some of the specimens 
stem from different areas and other environments, this is by far the 
most authoritative recording of the shanty-boy’s music. On The Old 
Chisholm Trail (Riverside RLP12-631), Merrick Jarrett sings sixteen 
of the popular folk and traditional songs of the old west. Jarrett’s 
winning voice and notes by Edith Fowke place this recording on a level 
above the usual coverage of the subject. In The Old West Speaks, 
Howard R. Driggs (Prentice-Hall) reports numerous incidents in 
western history that he garnered from the personal reminiscences of 
actual participants and observers. The first-hand quality of the adven- 
tures and exploits could stand more documentation, but reproductions 
of William Henry Jackson’s vivid paintings of western life contribute 
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to the authentic nature of the volume. Stanley J. Morrow, a photog- 
rapher of pioneer life in the Dakotas, is the subject of Frontier Photog- 
rapher, by Wesley R. Hunt and William E. Lass (University of Ne- 
braska Press). Morrow carefully recorded life around him, and his 
plates show Indians, the gold rush, floods, and other contemporary 
affairs. 


INDIAN LIFE is superbly displayed by Oliver LaFarge in his A Pic- 
torial History of the American Indian (Crown). As might be expect- 
ed, the work is a treasure of information. It amounts to a series of 
impressive essays on the major, regional divisions of Indian culture. 
Rather than being a pictorial history, the volume has been well-illus- 
trated with drawings, paintings, photographs, and reproductions of 
models. Fray Junipero Serra, a poetic drama by MacKinley Helm 
(Stanford University Press) , reveals the mingling of Indian and Span- 
ish cultures in a unique manner. The attractive volume also traces 
Father Serra’s career and the establishment of the California missions. 
Songs and Dances of Great Lakes Indians, another in the Monograph 
Series of the Ethnic Folkways Library (P1003) illuminates the 
interchange of cultures in the geographic area of the title. From the 
Meskwaki of Iowa to the Iroquois of New York, Gertrude Prokosch 
Kurath also surveyed musical survivals among tribes in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. As a study of the conflict between traditional rituals and 
Christianity, these “voices of the waterways” show both influences in 
a remarkably well documented analysis. 


FROM CANADA comes a significant compilation of “history in song.” 
Sung by Alan Mills for Folkways, O Canada (FP3001) captures the 
entire scope of Canadian history in the music of the original Indians, 
of French settlers, and of the international rivalry between French and 
British. The versatile Mills’ voice renders these selections with 
the same ease and impressiveness with which he performs the music 
of subsequent subjects: political history, westward expansion, and 
good-humored comments on life in the north. Ken Peacock, a music 
student turned folklorist, gives an able, agile rendition of Songs and 
Ballads of Newfoundland on Folkways FG3505. His program com- 
bines traditional English airs with the folk tunes inspired by local cus- 
toms and activities. Chansons d’Acadie are sung on another Folkways 
release (FP923) by Helene Baillargeon and Alan Mills. Their har- 
monious duets are admirably suited to the tender and sentimental 
tunes of these French Canadians. Far more spirited in style and content 
is the French Canadian music of Songs and Dances of Quebec (Folk 
ways FW951). Deft vocalists and fiddlers demonstrate the lively qual- 
ity of the regional square dances, reels, and party songs. 


FROM THE BRITISH ISLES come magnificent displays of folk and 
traditional music. A trio of native interpreters, Englishman A. L. 
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Lloyd, Scotsman Ewen McColl, and Irishman Patrick Galvin, perform 
on eight recent recordings for Riverside. Folkways utilizes a pair of 
expatriates, N. Y. U. professor Wallace House from Guernsey and 
Montreal zoologist Max Dunbar from Edinburgh, for two compre- 
hensive musical surveys. Lloyd, McColl, and Galvin contribute street 
songs of their homelands: English Street Songs (RLP12-614), Scots 
Street Songs (RLP12-612) , and Jrish Street Songs (RLP12-613) . Their 
expert voices reproduce the late 18th and 19th century equivalent of 
tabloid versions of news. With emphasis on violence, human mis- 
fortune, and adventures, the verses originally appeared in print as 
broadsides. Lloyd’s style has an even-paced directness; McColl’s re- 
sounds with an appropriate feeling for the dialect; and Galvin com- 
municates, informally but emphatically, the various components of 
the Irish character. The musical reflection of national personality is 
contrasted in English (RLP12-618) and Scots (RLP12-605) Drinking 
Songs. Good humor, exaggerated praise, and an affection for various 
forms of alcohol permeate the English examples. The drinking songs 
from Scotland place greater emphasis on amorous desires and accom- 
plishments. 

Music that mirrors human interests and social history is vividly 
demonstrated in Scots Folk Songs (RLP12-609). McColl sings Child 
ballads and other songs about deeds and events of his country’s his- 
tory. Music and history are fully mixed in the Folkways album Songs 
and Ballads of the Scottish Wars, 1290-1745 (FP3006). Maxwell John 
Dunbar furnishes a complete and appropriate resumé of the making 
of heroes and of numerous lost causes in Scotland’s bloody history. 
The two dozen selections range from brief comments to lengthy bal- 
lads. 


IRISH MUSIC is inseparable from Irish history as Patrick Galvin 
demonstrates in the Riverside recordings, Irish Love Songs (RLP12- 
608) and Jrish Humor Songs (RLP12-616). In both, political aspira- 
tions are important concerns of the vocalist as an undercurrent that 
mingles with melancholy, romance, and comedy. Wallace House per- 
forms with his customary excellence seventeen Irish Songs of Resis- 
tance—The Great Rebellion (FP3002). The treachery and bravery of 
1798 inspired poets, writers, and composers throughout the 19th cen- 
tury. Although most of the titles were composed, they have become a 
part of Irish lore. James Reynolds’s volume, More Ghosts in Irish 
Houses (Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy) is a captivating collection of 
various forms of apparitions in a place where such manifestations are 
almost commonplace. But Reynolds has distinguished his volume, 
not only by his bold drawings, but also by his evocative and atmos- 
pheric essays. The author has a real gift for presenting the appear- 
ance and character of both people and the social scene. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS Folkways issued two notable recordings of sea- 
sonal music. Christmas Carols (FA2002) consists of the most widely 
known and sung titles. Andrew Rowan Summers sings them in a 
brilliant, glowing style. Chants de Noel du Canada Francais (FW829) 
combines the voice of Helene Baillargeon with a children’s chorus. 
Their performance of songs connected with both Canadian and 
French Christmas customs is completely excellent. Ada E. F. Snell 
collected in a small volume, The First Noel (Bookman Associates) , 
poems and some legends that are identified with “animal songs of 
the Nativity.” 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC is carefully analyzed in a survey of Man’s Early 
Musical Instruments. Edited by Curt Sachs for Folkways (P525), the 
eight sides graphically depict the whole scope of musical expression 
from simple to complex. The illustrations in the encyclopeadic exam- 
ination come from various cultures and areas. Bruno Nett! treats simi- 
lar material in his study of Music in Primitive Society (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press). With much useful information about the evolution 
of musical expression, the study by this musicologist also attempts to 
relate music to other cultural developments. Harold Courlander, edi- 
tor, collector, and author of folk materials, has prepared an attractive, 
small volume, The Hat-Shaking Dance (Harcourt, Brace), that con- 
sists of twenty-one traditional tales from the Gold Coast Ashanti. 


Primitive music is also well illustrated in the Folkways release of 
Hungarian Folk Songs (EFL-1000). Collected and edited by Bela 
Bartok, the recording makes available Magyar music that influenced 
the composer. Rumanian Folk Dance, in orchestral arrangements, 
are performed on a Clissic Editions (719 10th Ave., New York 19) 
disk (CE3010) with all the colorful, melodic qualities of this tra- 
ditional music. W.G.T. 
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A Treasury of American Folk Humor, edited by James N. Tid- 
well, is the latest addition to Crown’s valuable shelf of folklore 
anthologies. Some 500 selections, arranged with imagination and in 
the manner initiated by B. A. Botkin, offer a wide perspective. The 
humor of the American people has been selected on the bases of pres- 
ent-day appeal and folk characteristics. Those stories which may have 
caused grand-dad no end of joy, but which are now dated by mood 
and diction have been eliminated. Writings by such modern writers 
as Benchley, Cobb, Lardner, Marquis, and Thurber have also been 
included. The book highlights the humor of various groups and sub- 
jects—tall tales, language, sports, religion, business, town and country, 
marriage, among others. The book is a joy to peruse and a worthy 
source volume. (Crown Publishers, 620 pp., $5.) 


A new understanding of the Amishmen of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, is presented through the exceptional talents of Charles S. 
Rice, photographer, and Rollin C. Steinmetz, writer of the text, in 
The Amish Year. The book brings the Amish “back in focus as people 
instead of dolls on a gift-shop shelf or stylized figures on wall-paper” 
by showing them as they worship their God, play their games, plow 
their fields. This is done through more than 100 informal photographs 
and a commentary which captures the milieu of their daily life. “Some 
of the simplicity traditionally imputed to these people may be shown 
to have been exaggerated. We hope [to show] a community, not of 
cast-iron toy figures or Protestant plaster saints, but of very human 
beings, deeply involved in their beliefs and their family relationships, 
hard-working, yet as ready for fun and laughter as the rest of us.” 
(Rutgers University Press, 224 pp., $5.) 


In Saints of Sage and Saddle: Folklore Among the Mormons, Aus- 
tin and Alta Fife portray the storied past and the changing present of 
the Mormons. The book traces origins back to Palmyra and the west- 
ward movement and settlement. But the burden of the book lies more 
in an interpretation of Mormonia through folklore and folkways. 
Much of the authors’ materials were gathered at their oral sources, 
although detailed research into all kinds of written records is indi- 
cated. A number of Mormon songs are given in the epilogue. This 
well-balanced, engaging and at times throughly exciting story will 
give any reader a more comprehensive and sympathetic appreciation 
of the saints of the west, their customs, beliefs and daily concerns. 
(Indiana University Press, 367 pp., $5.) 


The Roads of Home: Lanes and Legends of New Jersey by Henry 
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Charlton Beck is a companionable sort of book which makes the reader 
feel that he, too, is participating in the author’s conversations and 
explorations. The sense of immediacy is heightened by the author’s 
familiar and lively descriptions of his travels and of the individuals 
and incidents along the way. Past and present become one; fact and 
lore blend naturally. The result is a compliment to the people of New 
Jersey, their imagination, their orginality and, most of all, their 
variety. Says the author: “This book is a sampling of the lore of the 
whole state, an honest attempt to present some of the outstanding 
stories [there are twenty-four] as they have been remembered or tucked 
away in yellowing publications hard to come by.” (Rutgers Univers- 
ity Press, 289 pp., $5.) 


The Borzoi Book of French Folk Tales, edited by Paul Delarue 
and translated by Austin Fife, is, first, a collection of fifty-four stories 
which are recorded in the form in which villagers and farmers actually 
tell them. These are arranged in three sections: Tales of the Super- 
natural, the most diversified and fascinating section; Animal Tales; 
and Humorous Tales, which are amusing, ridiculous and pertinent. 
This attractive book is, secondly, a study of the French folktale. The 
introduction discusses the nature of the French folktale and extended 
commentaries at the back of the volume identify the tales in terms of 
other national traditions and the editor’s sources. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
403 pp., $5.) 


The Trickster: A Study in American Indian Mythology is a com- 
pletely absorbing examination of a myth which is found in many 
ancient cultures. The author bases his interpretation on the myth as 
it has been perpetuated among the Winnebago Indians of central 
Wisconsin and eastern Nebraska. The text, transcribed in 1912, runs 
to more than fifty pages. Following this is the author’s analysis, an 
explanation by Karl Kerenyi on the relation of the Trickster to Greek 
mythology, and a psychological study on the Trickster figure by C. G. 
Jung. (Philosophical Library, 211 pp., $6.) 


Past Finding Out by G. R. Balleine is the story of Joanna South- 
cott, an enigmatic eighteenth century English “prophetess” and of 
her curious appeal, amazing following and latter-day successors. This 
account, told with commendable restraint, introduces an intriguing 
coterie of persons: a cobbler, who thought he was Christ; a wool- 
comber, who tried to hammer a Lancashire town into the New Jeru- 
salem; Joanna, a pious countrywoman who felt called to be a pro- 
phetess and who attracted thousands of adherents. The Southcottians 
were eccentric, misguided millenarians who somehow win the reader’s 
respect by the genuineness even of their excesses. This book will espec- 
ially interest Yorkers who will find here parallels to our own sects. 
(The Macmillan Company, 151 pp., $3.) 
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More Ghosts in Irish Houses by James Reynolds is a handsome, 
double-sized book in which numerous full-color and black and white 
illustrations add appropriately to the tenor of the stories. The thirty 
tales, especially those about peculiar apparitions and ghostly manifes- 
tations, will keep a reader’s attention until late in the night and may 
keep him awake or at least tossing until morning. The author offers 
tales that “present a panorama of the infinitely varied Irish scene.” 
The ghosts of Ireland, so the author says, “are more immediate and 
glowing in intensity” than the supernatural beings of other countries. 
And more credible, too, for these horrendous, dank and shimmering 
stories require no willing suspension of disbelief. (Farrar, Straus & 


Cudahy, 276 pp., $12.50.) 


Chapter Five of Arch Merrill’s Our Goodly Heritage is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. In a congenial manner the author relates of 
persons and places, legends and lore of Western New York. This vol- 
ume is in many respects the most distinctive of Merrill’s fifteen regional 
books, for to the traditions and history of the lakes’ country he adds 
a contagious admiration for this goodly heritage. (Seneca Book Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, 216 pp., $2.50.) 


American Heritage (Vol. VIII, No. 1, December 1956) includes 
several articles which will appeal to folklorists. ““The Music of the 
Puritans” by Beatrice Flexner is especially enlightening and ‘Portrait 
of a Yankee Skipper” by Archibald MacLeish is a vivid chronicle. See 
also, ‘“The Books We Got for Christmas,” an illustrated article on the 
books children long ago read—and still read; “The Great Bicycle 
Craze,” all about bicycles, their styles and their popularity back in the 
1890's; “From Mother to Daughter and Back by Rebus,” on rebuses 
of the Revolutionary period; and “The Girls Behind the Guns,” Fair- 
fax Downey’s impressive account of two female cannoneers in the 
Continental Army. 


AMONG THE JUVENILES 


Moritz Jagendorf’s The Priceless Cats and Other Italian Folk 
Stories is a rich harvest of twenty-two tales which the author garnered 
during numerous trips through Italy and through an intimate 
acquaintance with Italian story-tellers in both Italy and New York 
City. Here is a sensitive appreciation of the personality of a people 
as expressed through their customs and beliefs. Here, too, is a variety 
of sparkling tales that are recorded with a spontaneous enthusiasm. 
At the end of the volume are brief notes concerning the locales and 
the origins of the stories. Illustrations by Gioia Fiamenghi further 
enhance this delightful book. (Vanguard Press, 158 pp., $3.) 


Did You Feed My Cow? contains seventy-five “rhymes and games 
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from city streets and country lanes.” Compiled by Margaret Taylor, 
a Chicago art teacher, and illustrated by Paul Galdone, this book 
encompasses folk rhymes of old and not so old vintage. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 84 pp., $2.75.) 


The Mission Indians of California is the eleventh book in Sonia 
Bleeker’s series on American Indian Tribes. Through the eyes of an 
Indian boy is to be seen the life of the Southern California Indians 
both before and after the Spanish settlements. The author skillfully 
weaves into the narrative detailed pictures of Indian customs and 
ceremonies. (William Morrow & Co., 142 pp.) 





Conloibulors 


Dr. Charles A. Huguenin, 251 West 261 Street, New York 71, is a 
teacher of English studies at Corlears Junior High School and an 
enthusiastic researcher of York State lore. Numerous articles by him 
have appeared in NYFQ. He has written on a wide variety of subjects 
for such publications as Long Island Forum, Vermont History and 


New York History. In 1955, his Teen-age Heroes and Heroines was 
published. 


Dr. Moritz A. Jagendorf, 260 Riverside Drive, New York 20, is the 
author of many books (see The Editor’s Bookshelf). By profession 
a dentist, he now devotes himself exclusively to writing. 


Arch Merrill, 245 Nunda Street, Rochester, is night editor of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. For nineteen years he has written 
a regular Sunday newspaper feature on Western New York history 
and lore. His fifteen regional books, written with spirit and verve, 
have done much to make Upstaters informed of their traditions and 


heritage. He is a member of the board of directors of the Rochester 
Historical Society. 


Sara Puryear Rodes, Green Trees Farm, Brentwood, Tennessee, 
is now teaching English language and literature in Japan. After com- 
pleting her master’s degree at Vanderbilt University, she studied at 
the University of Copenhagen and the University of Oslo. She is a 
specialist in the folklore of Hans Christian Anderson. Her studies of 
European folklore was followed by an enthusiasm for American folk 
literature. Her article on Washington Irving originally appeared in 
the Southern Folklore Quarterly. 
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Mrs. Marion Williams, Mexico, is a first grade teacher. She received 
her master’s degree from the Oswego State Teachers College, where 
she studied folklore in the classes of Dr. Mildred R. Larson. The 
materials in her article reflect her twenty-two years of residence in 
Redfield, where she often heard the stories of “Old Lard,” one of the 
area’s best story tellers. 


Mrs. G. Hubert (Julia Hull) Winner, Gasport, is historian of the 
Town of Royalton. She was a member of the first graduation class of 
Gasport High School. She has studied at the Eastman School of Music, 
and for five years she has been a member of the Writer’s Conference, 
University of New Hampshire. She has written for magazines such as 
Christian Herald and Story Parade. She is the mother of four children 
and the grandmother of eight. 





ia the last issue of the present volume (Winter 1957) we shall 
publish a cumulative index for the thirteen years of the NYFQ. 
This index will list authors, titles and subjects. The index is 
being capably prepared by Miss Helen A. Fraser, librarian of 
the Albany Medical College. 

At the request of several Society members, the NYFQ will 
introduce next month a department for junior folklorists. Sey- 
eral pages in each issue will be devoted to materials of interest 
to school-age persons and appropriate for classroom use. We hope 
that members who work with children will contribute articles on 
folklore activities in the schools, how-to-do-it-yourselt features, 
and stories for juveniles. 

In the immediate future we shall once more include the pop- 
ular “Glory Hole.” This potpouri of short, dramatic and color- 
ful tales was named and begun by Louis C. Jones and was con- 
tinued during the editorship of Harold W. Thompson. 

The members of the editorial staff want the NYFQ to repre- 
sent the entire state. Many issues tend only partially to mirror the 
state’s varied resources. Furthermore, there is a tendency, issue 
by issue, to emphasize particular subjects, themes and areas of 
interest. 

That the NYFQ may better reflect the breadth of the state 
area-wise and the depth of our folk traditions history-wise, these 
suggestions are offered: 

1. We hope, through our reader’s cooperation, to widen both 
our group of contributors and the variety of subject matter. 
Readers’ suggestions concerning possible subjects and writers are 
solicitated. 
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2. Generally, we prefer that articles be brief. This permits, 
of course, a wider range of subjects in a single issue. When, how- 
ever, a particular topic warrants fuller development, we should 


want a more extended development. 

3. We invite readers to prepare articles which feature the 
folklore of their individual localities. Sometimes these stories, 
written in a short and snappy manner, create more reader inter- 
est and more value in terms of our folk heritage than the longer 
articles. 

4. We hope in each issue to include one scholarly critical or 
research article. 

5. We plan in most issues to continue Dr. Thompson’s practice 
of using an article on the folklore of a neighboring state. 

6. News of folklore activities should be sent to either of our 
columnists, William G. Tyrrell, 330 State Education Building, 
Albany 1, and Dr. B. A. Botkin, 45 Lexington Drive, Croton-on- 
Hudson. 

Deadlines for inclusion of articles are: Summer issue, April 1; 
Fall issue, July 1; Winter issue, October 1; and Spring issue, 
January 1. Galley proofs are submitted to the contributors of 
all articles which are used. 

We cannot, of course, publish all articles that are submitted, 
but all manuscripts received are carefully read, usually by more 
than one of our editorial associates. 





LOOKING AHEAD 


Scheduled for the Summer issue are the following articles: 


“The Devil Wore a Cane and Crutch,” a story about Lothrop 
Cooke, sheriff of Niagara County during the years following the War 
of 1812, is related by Dr. Marvin Rapp. 


“A Sampling of Guessing Games” by Eugenia L. Millard de- 
scribes a number of games in the folk tradition. 


“Weather Lore of a Summer Boy” by Robert Anderson features 
of a living folklore which many readers will remember. 


“Brooklyn Folklore’ by James R. Foster retells stories which the 
author and his students at Long Island University have found in “their 
own backyards.” Twenty-eight popular supersitions are interpreted. 


“Folklore of Eben Holden” by Charles E. Samuels evaluates the 
folk elements in Irving Bacheller’s North Country novel. 


“The Trail of the Black Walnut” by Dr. G. Elmore Reaman is 
adapted from his talk at the recent Buffalo meeting of the NYFS and 
tells of the earliest settlers in Upper Canada. 


“The Meine Library of Folklore and Humor” by John T. Flana- 
gan describes the contents of the Franklin J. Meine Collection of 
American Humor in the University of Illinois Library and suggests, 
with illustrations, the flavor and appeal of American humor. 


“The Blue Gold of the Catskills” by Harold Harris recaptures 
the dramatic days of Ulster County’s bluestone quarrying. 











The New York Folklore Society is engaged in the promotion of 
studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in the 
New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk mater- 
ials. Included in the fields of interest of the Quarterly are cus- 
toms and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, tall 
tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, proverbs 
and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and witch- 
craft, grave inscriptions, place names, local t of architecture, 
homemaking and cooking, and the lore of the Indian and the 
frontier. 


The writers are laymen and specialists, and their articles are 
designed to have a general appeal. a oer ae may range from 
500 to 2500 or more words. It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 814 x 11 inch paper. 


Authors are responsible for the contents of their articles, al- 
though it is requested that documentation of quoted materials 
and sources accompany manuscripts. 


Each manuscript will be promptly acknowledged. Manuscripts 
and requests for further information should be sent to the 
Editor. 














